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(Editor’s Note: This is the \\th in a series of articles 
describing the civilian police forces of various coun i 
tries. This article was prepared at the request of the 
IACP, under the personal supervision of Brigadie) 
General Edward F. Penaat, Provost Marshal, US Army 
Europe. General Penaat expresses his appreciation 
to General Maurice Piqueton, Assistant Director of 
the Gendarmerie National, and Mr. Andre Cate!. 


Division Commissioner, Central Commissioner, Or- 
leans Area, of the Surete National, who provided in ! 
formation on which this article is based.) 
. . ; | 
In any consideration of the French police system, 
it must be borne in mind that the French governmen , 
tal structure is highly centralized. The country is di- ) 
vided into 90 Departements (departments), each unde: 
the executive authority of a Prefect. A Prefect is not n 
elected by the voters of a department but is appointed b 
by the Interior Minister and serves as his administrato1 ; 
for that particular part of France. ‘ 
QO 
Under this form of government, police activities in . 
France and much of the overseas territory adminis fe 
tered by the French are directed by the national gov ci 
ernment through appointed Prefects. The Interioi P 
Minister is responsible to the French Parliament fon fe 
the protection of persons and property, the preserva y. 
tion of law and order and the security of the State. al 
To perform these functions, he utilizes the Surete 
Nationale (National Security Police) and the Gen- 
darmerie Nationale (National Constabulary). In y 
1 
Photos, top left to bottom right, (1) the Garde ; fi 
Republicain parades through a famous parade rout : 
in Parts; (2) French Gendarmes patrol the high Al P, 
pine region near the Swiss border; (3) Gendarmes x! 
in Algeria; (4) A Gendarme is an interested spectato of 
as Algerian sheepherde shears the wool; (5) a French Fy 
Gendarme prepares his dog to track down a thief ai “A 
scene of crime. Photos by courtesy Gendarmerie Bu 0 


reau Technique. 




































addition to these broad categories of police, he em- 
ploys a special organizational set-up for Paris and thy 
Seine Department, called the Prefecture de Police. 


THE SURETE NATIONALE 
Chis civilian police organization is under the direct 
authority of the Minister of Interior during peace and 
war. The Surete operates throughout continental 
France and overseas departments, and is divided into 
a number of branches. 


The largest branch of the Surete Nationale is the 
Public Safety Police Force (Police de la Securite Pub- 
lique), which itself includes two categories of forces: 
The City Police and the Republican Security Guards 


Cities with over 10,000 inhabitants are authorized 
City Police forces. A City Police force normally re- 
ceives professional direction from a police commission- 
er. In cities with over 100,000 inhabitants, this di- 
rection is exercised by central commissioners assisted 
by police commissioners. Larger cities are divided in- 
to administrative districts to facilitate control, with a 
commissioner heading each district. 


City Police forces are organized so as to render the 
most effective police service to the public. One 
branch of a City Police force consists of inspectors in 
civilian clothing who are responsible for police supe 
vision of public places and establishments, prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, and general law enforcement 
measures. The Criminal Brigade of a City Police 
force, a second plain-clothed branch, investigates 
crimes which do not fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Police Judiciaire, a national criminal investigation 
force. The uniformed branch of the City Police pro 
vides normal police services, including traffic control 
and accident prevention, (Please turn to page 6) 


Photos, top right to bottom left, (1) Gendarmes 
check fishing license of outdoor sportsmen; (2) an 
American MP and French Surete member direct traf- 
fic at Coligny; (3) Air Gendarmes prepare to evacuate 
injured by helicopter; (4) French CRS Highway 
Police, members of Republican Security Guards wait 
outside Cathedral St. Pierre in Poitiers to escort French 
officials on Armistice Day tour to pay homage to 
French war dead; (5) Gendarme on motorcycle, like 
road police everywhere, assists a tourist in finding best 
route on his map. Photos courtesy Gendarmerie and 
US Army. 


































Members of the Paris Republican Guard are trained 
to be proficient in gymnastics. 


The Republican Security Guards (Compagnies Re- 
publicaines de Securite), although they are composed 
of civilian police, are organized along military lines 
and their personnel are quartered in barracks. Com- 
panies average about 200 men in strength and are stra- 
tegically located throughout France. ‘This force is es 
pecially trained for emergency situations, such as 
strikes involving violence and other major disorders. 
The units of this force form a strategic mobile police 
reserve for immediate action as required. Normal 
duties consist of guarding ports and other sensitive 
areas and assisting city police to control traffic. ‘This 
branch of the Surete Nationale also serves as an “on 
the job” training force for young policemen. It has 
counterparts in many other European police systems. 

The Judicial Police Force (Police Judiciare) is the 
second branch of the Surete Nationale. ‘This force 
is divided into approximately 20 regional commands 
(Services Regionaux de Police Judiciaire). A regional 
command consists normally of about 50 police commis- 
sioners and inspectors of police, and is directed by a 
police superintendent Divisionaire). 
The jurisdiction of a regional command extends over 
several departments. 

Judicial Police are specialists in criminal investi- 
gation. Within their areas of responsibility, they in- 
vestigate major crimes, such as counterfeiting, large 
scale economic frauds, serious crimes of violence, and 
drug traffic. 

Although local police forces are responsible for con- 
ducting investigations of crimes within their areas of 
responsibility, they refer cases which exceed their 
sphere of competence to the judicial police. In prac- 
tice, when a serious crime is committed and the crim- 
inal cannot be arrested in the act or during the initial 
investigation, the local police (City Police or Gen- 
darmerie), while continuing their investigation, notify 
the Judicial Police, who assume responsibility. 


(Commissaire 


The Judicial Police Organization was founded in 
1907 to cope with expanding fields of criminal activi- 
ty. With its superior facilities and widespread juris- 
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diction, this organization has provided the continuity 
and impetus for efficient criminal police operations 
throughout France. 

Two additional police organizations, both with 
counter-intelligence security missions, round out the 
Surete National. 

The first of the forces is the Area Surveillance Po 
lice Force (Police de Surveillance du Territoire), 
which is charged with detecting activities prejudicial 
to the security of the nation. ‘This organization is 
composed of several regional groupings, each headed 
by a police commissioner. 

The second counter-intelligence 
group of the Surete Nationale is the General Intelli 
gence Police (Police des Renseignements Generaux). 
This force was first established in 1851, with the begin 
ning of railway transportation. It was originally 
charged with the responsibility for supervising the 
movement of travellers and protecting railway prop 
erty, functions which it still retains today. The present 
major mission of this force, however, is to keep the 


security police 


government informed of public opinion trends, and 
its competence extends to political and social ques- 
tions. This force also controls the movement of tray 
ellers at seaports, airports, and frontier crossing points. 
Another duty of this organization, which has little 
apparent connection with its other functions, is the po 
lice control and supervision of race tracks and gam 
bling establishments of all kinds. 

Members of the Surete Nationale are recruited from 
candidates who meet adequate educational and ex 
cellent physical standards and pass an entrance exam 
ination. Recruits undergo a six-month course of study 
in a police school. This training stresses police ad 
ministration, law as applicable to the police, report 
writing and physical training.  Afte1 
completing this training, the student policemen are 
assigned to Republican Security Guard companies, 
where they serve for several years, after which they are 


successfully 


assigned to one of the City Police forces. 

Police officials of “Officer” rank must successfully 
complete advanced police training and serve a pro 
bationary period before being accepted for perman 
ent appointments. 


THE GENDARMERIE NATIONALE 

The Gendarmerie Nationale is a police force ol 
dual character, civilian and military. In this respect, 
it closely resembles the Arma dei Carabinieri of neigh- 
boring Italy, which was patterned after the Gendat 
merie. The Gendarmerie has been charged in particu- 
lar with the public security of the rural areas of Franc« 
to include towns and villages of less than 10,000 in- 
habitants. It is a uniformed police force which per- 
forms police services of all kinds to include criminal 
investigations. In addition, the Gendarmerie Nation 
ale is charged with the control, as military police, ol 
members of the French Armed Forces (Army, Navy, 
Air Force), including .the enforcement of draft laws 
and the apprehension of deserters. During military 
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Stretching the long arm of the law in Louisiana's capital 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Day and night, 13 Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
cover 30.2 square miles in this progressive city of 125,000. 
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Capital investment 
for all-purpose patrolling 


...versatile Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 


Here’s an investment that pays off by stretching They’re crime-stoppers, too! Don’t forget that 
both equipment and manpower dollars. Officers on “seeing is behaving. : The Servi-Car mounted offi- 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars are busy men about cer’s street-level ability to see and be seen dis- 
towns large and small — patrolling business and courages potential lawbreakers. 

é ; ; a k . And Servi-Cars are kind to your officers. The 
residential areas . . . marking cars . . . checking ae “ 

ro shifting f Seinastitins tu: tildes smoothest riding three wheelers ever built, they 
ig aE nee SO aang ae pa SERRE IDF offer cushion comfort . . . reduce rider fatigue. 
tion for spot traffic direction. Just as important, See the new Servi-Car at your dealer. Or write 
Servi-Cars pay off in economical operation and Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
simple maintenance. consin for informative new folder. 
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Police Motorcycles 












operations, units of this organization accompany the 
armed forces and perform duties normally associated 
with military police. 

With its origin dating from the 13th century, the 
Gendarmerie is an integral part of the Army, and is 
organizationally subordinate to the Minister of Armec 
Forces. Its activities are carried out, however, on be- 
half of all French government ministries, especially the 
Ministries of Justice, Finance and Interior. 

The Gendarmerie Nationale is a nationwide or- 
ganization extending in fact to every French overseas 
There are motorized gendarmes, air gen- 
The picturesque Re- 


territory. 
darmes, and sea gendarmes. 
publican Guard (Garde Republicaine) of Paris is a 
unit of the Gendarmerie, and the crack French mili- 
tary police stationed in the divided city of Berlin are 
also gendarmes. 

The Gendarmerie Nationale comprises two_ basic 
sub-divisions. These are: (1) The Departmental Gen- 
darmerie, whose organization with its deployment of 
units parallels the administrative organization of 
France; and (2) the Mobile Gendarmerie, which is 
composed of military units. 

The brigade, which numbers from 5 to 40 men, is 
the basic working unit of the Departmental Gendar- 
merie. A brigade is commanded by a master-sergeant, 
warrant officer or chief warrant officer, and is nor- 
mally responsible for the area of a canton (an adminis- 
trative subdivision of the Arrondissement or district). 





MPs assigned to the Seine Area Command, Paris— 
SP/3 E. C. Lambert and SP/3 John T. Griffin—greet 
Brigadiers Jean Mancin and Armand Gaillard at 
the St. Georges Police Station. Two French police 
agents from this station are assigned with the MPs for 
weekend patrol. 
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About 4,000 brigades are stationed in continental 
France. A company, which is commanded by a Lieu- 
tenant or Captain, serves as the district (Arrondis 
sement) headquarters for several brigades. 
which is commanded by a Major or a Lieutenant Col- 
onel, serves as the departmental headquarters of sev 
eral companies. The largest Gendarmerie unit, called 
a legion, serves as the headquarters for several groups 
Depending on its numerical strength and mission, a 
legion is commanded by a Colonel or Lieutenant Col 
onel. Two or three legions are stationed in each mili 
tary region of France. 

The Mobile Gendarmerie constitutes a reserve force 
for civilian or military police action and provides units 
to accompany the armed forces during operations in 
the field. It is normally composed of one or two 
legions for each military region of France. The le 
gion is organized into two groups of three squadrons 
each. The squadron, a tactical unit, normally includes 
three platoons, one of which is armored. 


In French overseas territories, the Gendarmerie, in 
addition to normal functions performed in Franc« 
proper, assumes administrative and judicial functions 
which are relatively greater as the territory is less ad 
vanced. Thus, Gendarmes may be observed from th: 
snow covered slopes of the French Alps on the Swiss 
border to the deserts of North Africa and from the 
lush tropical jungles of Madagascar to the wind swept 
palm groves of the South Sea Islands. 


Particular note should be made of the Gendarmeri: 
role in highway traffic control throughout France. Its 
military organization conforming to the governmental 
administration of France makes it particularly suited 
for this task. ‘The number of control posts, motorized 
patrols, helicopters, fixed and mobile radio nets and 
military-civilian police training enable the Gendai 
merie Nationale to perform its traffic control in an 
efficient manner. The Gendarmerie patrolmen on 
the “routes nationales” and other highways are trained 
for prevention and service as well as for enforcement. 
Although they collect well over a billion francs an- 
nually in “on the spot” fines, and lead the current 
French crackdown on erring motorists, they are a boon 
to travellers who break down on the highways or r¢ 
quire other assistance. 


\ll enlisted members of the Gendarmerie National 
rate at the minimum as noncommissioned officers, 
which permits the organization to accept only well 
qualified personnel. Particular emphasis is placed 
on the selection and training of both commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers. The latter are ré 
cruited from young men who have completed theit 
military service and possess good moral, physical, edu 
cational and mental qualities. 
tory schools train these candidates for their duties as 


Gendarmerie prepara 


noncommissioned officers. In addition to professional 
police training, they learn typing, photography, first 


aid, driving, elementary mechanics, and radio opera: 
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a FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER 


The worlds most outstanding 
Finger Print Camera at your finger 
tips by simply attaching a Faurot 
Foto-Focuser to your 4x5 Graflex 
Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 
Photographs finger prints on a 1 to 













cave and convex. 





GRAFLEX 


This Graflex made 4x5 Speed 
Graphic Camera is considered a 
must for all around police photog- 
raphy. It takes “on the spot’ evi- 
,dence — pictures such as — 
accidents, burglaries, homicides — 
day and night—indoors and outdoors. 
















CAMBINOX 


The CamBinox is one of ti » outstanding achievements in the 
Photo-Binocular field. It provides three instruments in one. 
Binocular — Camera — Telecamera. The binocular part consists 
of a high grade prism binocular with 7 x magnification, provid- 
ing an individual eye accommodation of microscopic sharpness. 
With the sub-miniature camera you can take photos in black- 
and-white or color. Clear, detailed photos obtainable at a dis- 
tance of 1000 yds. Interchangeable lenses allow the taking of 
telephotos or normal range snapshots. The binocular and the 

camera are synchronized so that the view seen through the 
binocular is effectively tele-photographed. 





I basis on all surfaces including con- 
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THE CENTER FOR QUALITY 
» POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY EQUIPMENT 








FAUROT MUGGING UNIT 


This ultra-modern mugging unit requires no 
special training to operate. Occupying an area 
of 8’x3’ it can be quickly assembled. Unit 
includes: Photographic camera with self-cock- 


ing shutter, solenoid, and dividing back — 
Camera stand with (3) three shelves — EX- 
CLUSIVE FAUROT SYNCHRO-ELECTROMATIC 
SHUTTER and LIGHT CONTROL BOX — Cut film 
holder — Swivel chair — Shade. Three Light 
fixtures permanently affixed to camera plat- 
form — Replacement photo flood lamps — 
Identification holder and numbers — Wood 


floor base with shade and number support — 
Rear floodlight fixture. 


-ESEASTMAN KODAK PRODUCTS 
| ADAPTER-RINGS 
At CAMERAS 
CHEMICALS i 
A® CLOSE-UP-KHy RETINA: Lay 
i : DARKROOM, AIDS oy 
EDITINGODUJFIT, -PRESSTAPE & 
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FAU ROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 


FINGER PRINT 
SUPPLIES 











tion. Combat type sports, such as judo and boxing, «re 
also stressed. Recruits normally serve several years is: 
the Mobile Gendarmerie before being transferred to 
the Departmental Gendarmerie. 

More advanced professional and military training 
is given to Gendarmerie officer candidates, who are 
recruited by examination from company grade olfi- 
cers, noncommissioned officers of the Gendarmerie, 
and occasionally the reserve officer corps. Upon com- 
pletion of their training at the Gendarmerie Officers 
School, officers may receive either in the Mobile o: 
Departmental Gendarmerie a command corresponding 
to their grade. 





MPs examine weapons prior to firing at Compagnie 
Republicaine Securite Range at Cer Ottes, France. 


PREFECTURE DE POLICE 

Because of its position as the capital and by far the 
most important city in France, the city of Paris and its 
environs have always had a special administrative 
status. The city proper has no mayor as do other 
French cities. ‘The Department of the Seine consists 
of the city of Paris and 80 smaller municipal areas 
surrounding the capital. The executive authority 
for the department is vested in two prefects. With 
both prefects appointed by the Minister of Interior, 
the first is responsible for all departmental adminis- 
tration except police matters, while the second is re- 
sponsible for police operations. 

The Department of the Seine administration is au- 
thorized police forces which are drawn from the Surete 
National and to a lesser degree from the Gendarmerie 
Nationale. The Police Municipale (Municipal Po- 
lice) correspond to the City Police forces of othe 
cities. This force consists of approximately 20,000 
men and is charged with traffic control, maintenance 
of public order and other normal police functions. 
Personnel are assigned to 20 police districts (Commis- 
sariats d’Arrondissement) in Paris and 25 suburban 
districts (Commissariats de Circonscription). Each 
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district headquarters is headed by a police commis 
sioner. 

The Judicial Police Division of the Seine Police 
Force investigates serious crimes, maintains criminal 
records and operates a scientific crime laboratory. 
Security counter-intelligence police similar to those 
employed in other areas of France round out the Su 
rete Nationale police agencies employed in the Sein 
Department. 

The Police Prefect of the Seine Department also 
has a reserve Honor Guard (military police) force at 
his disposal. This force, the Paris Republican Guard 
(Garde Republicaine) is a unit of the Gendarmeri 
Nationale. It consists of on¢ 
(horse and motorcycle) and one foot regiment, which 


mounted regiment 
serve as an important police reserve force for the Paris 
area as well as providing elite guards of honor on ox 
casions of state and other official ceremonies. In ad 
dition, members of this unit provide guard service fon 
the official residence of the President of France and 
important government buildings. 


Industrial Security Internship 


What is believed to be the nation’s first industrial 


security 
D. Wilson, 22, a student at the University of Southern 


internship” has been awarded to Kenneth 


California, by Space Technology Laboratories, Inc 
of El Secundo, Calif. 

Concurrent with his studies at USC, Mr. Wilson is 
responsible for the administration of visitor, con 
tractor and sub-contractor control; personnel security 
clearances; safeguarding of classified documents, and 
security inspections for the company. 

The internship program was coordinated between 
Space ‘Technolog Professor Jack B. 
Kenney, USC Department of Public 
and Dr. Albert C. Germann, head of the Police Scienc 
and Administration program of Long Beach Stat 


Laboratoi ies; 
Administration; 


College. 

Robert H. Merbach, security manager for the cor- 
poration, said the pilot program is designed to give 
opportunity for practical application of classroom 
theories. “The result,” he concluded, “will be to 
attract the best qualified personnel to the industrial 
security profession.” 


Belgian Officer Seeks Insignia 


A police officer of Ghent, Belgium, who has an ex 
tensive collection of cap insignia from police forces 
all over the world, needs some from the United States 
to round out his display. 

IACP members who can cooperate are requested to 
forward a cap-piece to Mr. Colleman Roger, Fieve 
straat, nr.4, Ghent, Belgium. While his funds are lim- 
ited, Mr. Roger is willing to pay for the expense, or 
he will gladly exchange Belgian police insignia. 


The Police Chief 
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POLICE TELETYPEWRITERS SPIN A GIANT WEB 
THAT HELPS NET CRIMINALS 


Law enforcement agencies are depending 
more and more on private line teletypewriter 
service because of its superior speed, dependa- 
bility and proven economy. 


Operating over facilities supplied and main- 
tained by the Bell System, ‘Teletype provides a 
written, accurate record of all messages. With 
little training any officer can send Teletype 
messages and no operator is required to receive 
messages. Personnel are free to perform other 
duties. Automatic transmission of messages 
through a switching center means valuable 
man-hours saved, maximum message security. 


Private line Teletype is flexible, permitting 
ready increases in number of stations and cir- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (8 


cuits. Transmission is highly dependable, too, 
and of course, fast. 


Messages can be transmitted to an indi- 
vidual location, to groups of stations or to all 
points on the network simultaneously. In 
minutes a message from Maine can be relayed 
to Ohio, South Carolina or any other point 
over the 17-state Eastern States private line 
Teletypewriter Network. An “All Points Bul- 
letin’” in California is received almost instan- 
taneously by more than 300 stations between 
Oregon and Mexico. 

A teletypewriter system pays off in more 
effective crime detection and prevention. For 
details, call your local Bell Telephone manager. 








Initial planning for the 67th Annual Conlerence 
of the International Association of Chiels of Police, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., October 1-6, is now 
well under way. Chief Robert V. Murray, Meiropoli 
tan Police Department, who is not only host to the 
Conlerence but also scheduled to become the Asso- 
ciation’s president this fall, met with a committee oi 
local police officials, LIACP Executive Secretary Lcroy 
KE. Wike and his assistant, Mrs. Betty Paulhus, to lay 
the groundwork for the multitudinous details which 
must be handled in preparing for an expected at 
tendance of some 3,000 LACP members, other officials 
and guests. 

The four-day Conference will be preceded by an 
International Seminar for early arrivals on Saturday, 
October |, and by the annual meeting of the LACP Ex- 
ecutive Committee and social events on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 2. Formal opening of the Conference is Mon- 
and adjournment the early 
All 


” 


day morning, October 3 
afternoon of Thursday, October 6. 
be held in the Hotel Statler Hilton. 

Room reservations for delegates and guests will be 
handled through IACP HOUSING BUREAU, 1616 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. A folder giv- 
ing all pertinent information about hotel accomoda- 


sessloiis wil! 


tions and rates, as well as a reservation form, will be 
mailed to all IACP members in the near future. 
MEANWHILE, MEMBERS ARE URGED NOT TO 
REQUEST RESERVATIONS THROUGH THE 
LOCAL POLICE, IACP HEADQUARTERS OR 
THE HOTELS DIRECT, FOR THE HOUSING 
BUREAU WILL BE COMPLETELY RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR RESERVATIONS. Requests for room 
reservations directed to any other source will have to 
be routed to the Bureau for processing. 

Hotels participating in the [ACP Conference Hous 
ing Bureau are listed below. 

Horet STATLER HiLtron, 16th & K Streets, N. W. 
Rates: Singles, $10 to $20; Doubles, $15 to $19; Twins, 
$17 to $24; and Suites, $45 to $75. 
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Only Six Months Away 


‘Vee 144ACP 
Coufercuce 





This is an aerial view of Monument Mall in 
Washington, D. C., looking East toward the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. In the far distance are the low- 


lying, green hills of Maryland. The Mall con- 
nects the Capitol with the Lincoln Memorial and 
Memorial Bridge at the Potomac River. 


MAyYFLOWER Hore, Connecticut Avenue and De- 
Sales Street, N. W. Rates: Singles, $9 to $20; Doub- 
les, $13 to $23.50; Twins, $17 to $25.50; and Suites, 
$32 to $60. 


Pick-LEE House, 15th and L Streets, N. W. Rates: 
Singles, $8.50 to $12.50; Twins, $12 to $15.75; and 
Suites, $22.50 to $65. 

LAFAYETTE Hore, 16th and Eye Streets, N. W. 


Rates: Singles, $10.50; Doubles, $13.50; Twins, $13.50; 
and Suites, $17.50. 

October weather in Washington, during the first 
half of the month, most generally is very pleasant. 
A 53-year average temperature for September is 69.0 

/ 


and for October 57.7, while the same 53-year average of 
per cent of humidity is 68 per cent for the fall months. 
Fall clothing and a lightweight topcoat, with a cotton 
dress or two in event of a delayed summer, is the 
“word” the ladies will be interested to hear. 

Those who are making the trip to Washington fot 
the first time will not want 
Those who have been to 


for interesting and his- 


toric places to visit. the 
capital city many times will enjoy trips to new places 
of interest, such as the recently opened National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, the Mosque, the urban 
redevelopment projects, and other projects. 

Many of the nation’s monuments and buildings of 
interest are within a reasonable walking distance of 
the Conference Headquarters, others are 
routes. 


on. transit 


Chief Murray will announce at a later date enter- 
tainment features and sightseeing trips as they are 
developed by the local committee. 

Twelve major airlines, with approximately 800 ar- 
rivals and departures daily; seven railroads, with ap- 
proximately 246 daily arrivals and departures, and 
nine bus lines using two major bus terminals, and the 
greatest arterial highways of the country funneling 
into Washington make transportation to the IACP 
Conference no problem. 


The Police Chief 











SUPER BeaconQi-y7 


O EXPERIENCE 








NECESSARY 


FEDERAL Beacon Ray Lights are engineered and produced 
to provide protection to emergency vehicles. 


: FOR UNMARKED CARS The warning beam is projected at the eye level 


of driver or pedestrian. Sweeping 360 degrees, 
it’s aim is perfect. It hits all targets—the wary and unwary. 


Beacon Rays employ no “‘trick”’ effects. 

Their beams are directed where they have visual impact. 

If you want trick-angle beams, colors etc., 

believe us, we can furnish them even if we don’t advertise them. 
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High Intensity Fireball Ask for catalog +300. 
Don't forget the Junior Beacon Ray 
and the Fireball, the lights that 
can be concealed in the car, ready 
| for instant plug-in use. Specify FEDERAL! 


| FEDERAL SIGNAL 


13558 S. WESTERN AVE. é 
A BLUE ISLAND, ILL. by 
















































Our Wederu New 
Police Gauldiug v 


By HERBERT T. JENKINS 
| Chief of Police 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Few cities think of a Police Headquarters as a show [ 
place. In Atlanta we do. We believe our recenth 
completed, air conditioned building adds as much 
architecturally to the city’s skyline as it does to the m f 
rale ol employees. 

The new $1,250,000 plant is an imposing structui 
as eye-catching as it is serviceable. It is a 5-stoi 
building of concrete and steel, with one sealed windo 
to each floor. The exterior is glazed brick in sections f 
between white concrete pilasters Blue ceramu 
borders on either side of the pilasters give the outsi« 

a touch of color. 

\ doublk penthous¢ on the rool lends a distincti ’ 
touch and serves a useful purpose as well, for it ¢ | 
tends headroom in the gymnasium to permit bask 
ball and other indoor games. Pastel colors brighten 
the inside walls. 

While every effort was made to make the building 
attractive, the real emphasis was placed on servic 
ability. The new Headquarters building was meticu 
lously planned to serve the needs of a city of 1,000,000 
Not an inch of the 73,000 square feet of floor spac 
is wasted. Easily accessible floor conduits make it 
possible to move desks or files as space demands grow 

Our conception of a Police Headquarters was born 
of years of frustration, inadequate space and “making 

4 to do with what we had” that resulted from inade 

quate planning. The Atlanta Police Department | 
was organized in 1873, when the city was little moré 
than a village. The force numbered 26 men 

In 1892 the Department moved to a headquarters | 
building—housing the administrative offices, the mu 

Photos, top left to bottom right, (1) view of th 
new headquarters building; (2) modern lineup roo 





(3) assembly and roll-call; (4) penthouse geymnasir 


(5) interview room; and (6) part of photographi 
center. 
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range full 


of kids 


Can Stop 


ill 
of troubl 


a beat-fu 


Kids who have learned to handle a rifle under proper super- 
vision seldom wind up in a station house — probably your 
own experience checks out with ours on that point. Maybe 
it's because youngsters who know what a bullet can do 
steer clear of zip guns. Or maybe teenagers who have learned 
to love the excitement of shooting and hunting don’t have 
to look for their kicks in tomorrow night’s rumble. 

Whatever the reasons, it seems to make good sense to get up 
a shooting program for teenagers down at your police range. 





TARGETS 
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It can be modest, on a “bring your own 22 and we'll teach 
you” basis, if necessary. Or better, try to get some civic 
support. These are the kinds of active, imaginative programs 
that get good participation. They get the kids off the streets 
by giving them something they want to do and a good 
place to do it. If you've been having juvenile troubles why 
not give this idea a chance. We'll be glad to give you any 
advice or help you think you might need for your own 
program, so write us as soon as you're ready. 
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M OLIN MATHIESON « WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION + NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 
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Chief Herbert T. 


Jenkins lectures at a special 
training session in the training division quarters on 
the fifth floor. 


nicipal court and the jail—on Decatur Street, four 
blocks from Five Points. At that time the city an- 
ticipated an eventual population of 100,000. 


By the turn of the century, however, Atlanta had 
become firmly entrenched as the gateway to the South. 
Population soared. It was apparent that something 
must be done. In 1954 the city renovated and en- 
larged the Police Headquarters building, erected a 
5-story jail building of concrete and steel, and connect 
ed the two. We then prepared to serve a city of 300,- 
000. 

What planners did not anticipate was the sudden 
upsurge in population immediately following the war, 
plus an expansion program in 1951, whereby the city 
limits were increased from 35 square miles to a total 
of 137 square miles. 
500,000 mark. Our police Department was housed in 
an antiquated, patchwork building, vastly overcrowd- 


Population soared past. the 


ed, poorly arranged and generally ill-suited to police 
necds. 

In 1957 a bond issue of $1,250,000 was voted to 
build a new Headquarters. Naturally we were de- 
termined to make the most of ow opportunity. Super- 
intendent Fred Beerman and an architect, who was 
selected to draw plans for the new building, made a 
study of facilities in other progressive cities. Then 
they sat down to work out details for an edifice which 
best suited the needs of Atlanta. 


Our new Headquarters building connects directly 
with the jail, which is still serviceable and consists ol 
37,000 square feet of floor space. This, added to the 
73,000 square feet in the new building, gives us a total 
of 110,000 square feet of floor space for offices, courts 
and detention rooms. 


The building is equipped with two elevators, one 
key-operated for employees and the second for the use 
of the public. The key-operated elevator goes to the 
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basement and fifth floor, areas which are not open to 
the public. 


In the basement are the roll call and assembly 
rooms, private offices for all uniform watch comman- 
ders, a library, television and reading room, a pressing 
club where uniforms are pressed [ree of charge, shower! 
rooms for officers, locker rooms and rest rooms. 


On the first floor, the Station Captain's office con 
nects directly with the jail. Here prisoners are search 
ed, booked and then escorted directly to the jail sec 
tion. Adjacent to this is the Identification Bureau, 
where prisoners are processed for fingerprints and 
photographs and criminal files are maintained. 

Persons entering the first floor through the main 


lobby to make complaints or transact other business 
are not exposed to the criminal element. 


The second floor is given over entirely to municipal 
courtrooms, detention rooms for those awaiting trial 
and probation offices. 


The third floor houses the Detective Bureau and 
the Traffic Division, as well as offices of special in 
vestigators. The detectives have individual squad 
rooms, a number of interrogation rooms, as well as a 
lineup room with the latest equipment in variable 
lighting. 


The fourth floor consists of the Chief's office, an 
olfice for his administrative aide, the superintendent 
of the uniform division and clerical personnel. Half 
the floor is given over to modern mechanical tabulat 
ing equipment. 


One feature of the fourth [floor that we are justly 
proud of is a spacious automat for employees. 


Ihe fifth floor houses the Training Division, the 
gymnasium and the telephone communications room 
all with modern equipment. 


Chief Johnson Receives Citation 


Chief Howard O. Johnson, Milwaukee, Wis., Po 
lice Department was recently presented a Citation of 
Merit by the Milwaukee B'nai B'rith Councils at its 
12th annual Interfaith Award dinner. 


The citation was in recognition of Chief Johnson’s 
outstanding and eminent work in the field of human 
relations. “Chief Howard O. Johnson has contributed 
materially to the enrichment of the community and 
the nation,” the citation reads, “through his con 
scientious and vigorous effort to create intergroup 
understanding and cooperation. With unswerving 
faith in the fundamental integrity of all mankind, he 
has affirmed his belief in the vitality of our demo 
cratic legacy. His work symbolizes the constantly 
widening horizons of our time, and is an affirmation 
of our belief that the day will come when it may be 
said, all men are brothers.” 


The Police Chief 





REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 

munition is available in 7 

types for a wide variety of 

service applications. Use index 

numbers when ordering from 
your supplier. 


Index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 


Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “Oil-Proof”’ process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating ‘‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel free 
to call upon us, Just drop a line to Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 
2, Conn, 


Index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


Index No. 5338, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


index No. 6138, 148 grs 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 


Index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 





S06. us. pat OFF 


index No. 6838, 110 grs., 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 


penetrating bullet “Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc, 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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U STEEL CowPany 
at hemes 


Some 12,000 employees, commencing on January 
23rd, and up to the time this is being written, went on 
strike at the Fore River Shipyard in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. They are using an effective technique, and 
have Superior Court sanction for its use, to bar man- 
ugement from entering the administration office. 

Chief William Ferrazzi of the Quincy Police De- 
partment reports that he has a total police force of 
166 men, which in even emergency shifts permits as- 
signment of only a handful of police officers to strike 
dluty—less than one officer for each 1,000 pickets. The 
pickets, hands in pockets, offer non-violent resistance 
by sheer weight of numbers. Some frankly admit 
they are using this technique so that police will not 
have cause to use force. Should the police exercise 
force, they subject themselves to assault and battery 
complaints as well as the usual charges of “brutality 
and partiality.” 

As Chief Ferrazzi points out, it would be easy to 
arrest various numbers of pickets and charge then 
with misdemeanors or to use force. However, past 
experience indicates the court would continue the cases 
of those arrested for a long period of time and then 
dismiss the cases after the strike is settled. If force is 
used by the police, a riot on a large scale would re 
sult, necessitating calling out the militia. 


The company early in the strike sought a court in- 
junction to gain access for management and non-in- 
volved, non-striking personnel to enter the plant. The 
Superior Court denied a restraining order on grounds 
that under General Laws of the Commonwealth 
(Chap. 214, Sec. 9A) it is powerless to issue restrain- 
ing order unless certain “conditions precedent” are es- 
tablished. The Court was of the opinion that the 
company had met with all conditions precedent but 
one: the company had failed to comply with the re- 
quirement that it make “every reasonable effort” to 
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“Unlawful... 
Lawless... 
Picheting” 


This is the scene in front of the main 
ship ard as 


etght uniformed policemen atte mpt to 


office building of the Ouine 


clear the way for eight members of com 
pany management. White arrow at left 
points to Chief William Ferrazz and at 
right to Mr. 
ger of the shipyard. 


Samuel Wakeman, mana 





settle the dispute before seeking the injunction. It 
was held that the company had not acted in good faith 
in seeking contract terms less favorable than those in 
force in competing shipyards and in not agreeing to 
the use of voluntary arbitration. 


On this point, The Boston Herald commented edi 
torially, ““The conduct of management in this issue is 
one thing. The use of brute force picketing, as we 
have called the action of forcibly denying management 
entry to its own plant, is another thing . 
arbitration is usually assumed to be voluntary. It 
ceases to be voluntary if management has no protec 
tion against brute force picketing unless it agrees to 
arbitration.” 


-Voluntary 


The company management has initiated cases in 
the Boston Federal Court, suing the union for alleged 
damages due to the failure of pickets to allow mainten- 
ance workers to enter the yard. The company is also 
endeavoring to obtain a temporary injunction from 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court reducing the num- 
ber of pickets on duty. Chief Ferrazzi has applied 
(March 2) for complaints of assault and battery 
against five union pickets. 


The solution to the problem, as Chief Ferrazzi wry- 
ly comments, would be a quick settlement of the strike. 
Meanwhile, he and his men form the “thin blue line” 
attempting to maintain peace and order and to pro- 
tect persons and property without prejudice or favor. 
It is an unenviable position. 


THE UTAH HIGHWAY PATROL has assigned 
two sergeants to make a 23-city tour of the state to as- 
sist law enforcement officers in accident reporting and 
use of the new traffic accident report form which was 
adopted recently. 


The Police Chief 
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BOOKS IN POLICE SCIENCE 
V CHECK THE THOMAS CATALOG 


POLICE REPORT WRITING by John 
C. Hazelet, Chief of Police, Law- 
rence, Kansas. Stresses the in- 
herent value of the art of report 
writing to the police officer, his 
organization, other concerned 
agencies, and to the public as a 
whole. Numerous selected illus- 
trations vividly portray basic tools 
of this subject and a few of the 
many situations requiring written 
reports. (Police Science Series). 
Pub. Jan. ’60, 256 pp., 105 iL., 
$8.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRIVING: 
Factors of Traffic Enforcement by 
A. R. Lauer, Iowa State University. 
A practical digest of 30 years of 
clinical and experimental studies 
of various phases of motor vehicle 
Lauer clears the air of many 
erroneous and unsound beliefs 
which have tended to confuse 
those working in the field. Pub- 


lication date June 1960 


PRACTICAL POLICE KNOWLEDGE 
by Juby E. Towler, Police Depart- 
ment, Danville Virginia. Captain 
Towler combines sound theory, 
historical background, and social 
significance with very practical 
technical knowledge and know- 
how. Here is DOWN-TO-EARTH 
PERSONAL ADVICE for the 
young recruit who wants to know 
just what is expected of him — 
for the experienced officer who is 
looking for fresh inspiration and 
a guide to top performance. Pub. 
March ’60, 216 pp., $5.75 





THE AUXILIARY POLICE UNIT by 
Everett M. King, Sheriff's Depart- 
ment, Alameda County, Califor- 
nia. Dangers and pit-falls en- 
countered by others working with 
volunteers are described in a 
manner which is easily under- 
stood and applied in practice. 
Photographs and illustrations pro- 
vide visual proof that such work 
can be successful, satisfying, and 
of material value to the commu- 
nity as a whole. Pub. April ’60, 
232 pp., 27 il., $8.75 


LIBIDO by J. E. Schmidt, Charles- 
town, Indiana. Over 7,000 en- 
tries represent the substance of 
the scientific or learned termi- 
nology and the bulk of the eso- 
teric slang which constitute the 
vocabulary of sex and _ libido. 
Without this dictionary a whole 
underworld of life and _ living 
could not be interpreted or under- 
stood. Available only on direct 
order from the publisher. When 
ordering please indicate profes- 
sional status to aid the publisher 
in screening orders. Pub. Jan. 
60, 288 pp., $8.00 


THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL 
FUNCTION by Paul B. Weston, Neu 
York City Police Department 
(Ret.). Chief Weston attacks the 
classic problem facing the modern 
community — how to relieve traf- 
fic congestion and prevent motor 
vehicle accidents. He describes in 
detail the role of the police in 
preventing death on the highway. 
Written in easy, conversational 
style born of the author’s long- 
time familiarity with the subject 
of traffic safety. Pub. April ’60, 
312 pp., 44 il., $11.50 





THE INFORMER IN LAW ENFORCE. 
MENT by Malachi L. Harney and 
John C. Cross, both of the Division 
of Narcotic Control, State of IIli- 
nois. Sets out in positive fashion 
the important — sometimes indi- 
spensable — contribution of the 
informer in maintaining an order- 
ly society. For law enforcement 
officer and prosecutor there is 
much on the HOW and WHY of 
handling informers. Pub. Jan. ’60, 
96 pp., $4.50 


STOPPING VEHICLES AND OCCU- 
PANT CONTROL by Beryl Langford 
and Robert Sheehan, both of Mich- 
igan State University; Thomas F. 
Lobkovich, General Motors Corpo- 
ration; and Paul J. Watson, United 
States Treasury Department. The 
new patrolman with little or no 
training in this area is a menace 
to society and to himself. As a 
pioneer effort these four experts 
have pooled their knowledge to 
depict just this one phase of the 
police officer’s work. Publication 
date May 1960 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SU- 
PERVISOR by Clifford L. Scott, Cap- 
tain of Police, San Antonio, Texas, 
and Bill Garrett, Artist, Captain 
ASA. Are you studying for that 
promotional examination? Here 
is a neat package of leadership 
principles in one small, easy-to- 
read volume. No involved charts 
to confuse — no “do this or do 
that” directions. This is an over- 
view of the principles and prac- 
tices of leadership as they pertain 
to all personnel. (Police Science 
Series) Publication date May 1960 





CHARLES C THOMAS 
PUBLISHER 


301 - 327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 
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North Central Ohio Crime Clinic 





Now operating in five Ohio cities is a closed circuit 
police teletype network to provide fast, dependable 
two-way communication with printed copies of each 
message relayed. ‘The system, using the latest model 
teletypewriters, links the police departments of the 
cities of Fremont, Tiffin, Norwalk, Port Clinton and 
Sandusky. 

The cooperative planning which made this system 
possible is itself an outgrowth of our six-county law 
enforcement organization, the North Central Ohio 
Crime Clinic. 

The Crime Clinic was organized in May, 1958, by 
law enforcement representatives of agencies within 
the counties of Erie, Huron, Lorain, Ottawa, Sandusky 
and Seneca, who had been invited to Sandusky to dis- 
cuss problems of mutual concern. The first formal 
meeting was held the following month. 

Officers elected were: Captain Robert Traver, San- 
dusky, president; Mrs. Verna Rhode, Sandusky, sec- 
retary; and Chief William Robel, Port Clinton, treas- 
urer. <A vice president from each county was also 
elected, whose responsibility it is to arrange for meet- 
ings to be held in their respective counties, with each 
succeeding meeting rotating to the next county in 
alphabetical order. 

The first project to be taken up by the Crime Clinic 
was “the exchange of information in a private, eco- 
nomical and accurate manner.” President Traver 
appointed a committee of six to seek answers to this 
problem. The committee was comprised of Captain 
William Cullen, Sandusky, chairman; Captain Steve 
Mullenix, Norwalk; Captain Frank Wilkinson, Tiffin; 
Patrolman Robert Below, Port Clinton; and Lieuten- 
ant Bill Reed, Lorain. 

The committee reported that information secured 
from the Ohio Bell Telephone Company indicated 
cost of installation of a private line teletype system 
was not prohibitive. Officials of the various cities 
were contacted and they were very favorably impressed 
with the project. Each city was agreeable to bearing 
its share of the total cost of installation and operation 
expense. 
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7 Stx- 
For Police Cooperation 


ty Plau 


By JACK E. DARBY 


Chief of Police 
Sandusky, Ohio 


The KSR-28 model teletypewriters, capable of trans 
mitting 60 words per minute and making six copies 
of each message at each machine, and connecting any 
point on the system to any other point or points, as 
desired, were installed May 4. The Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone trained personnel to operate the machines—a 
total of 65 policemen from the area. 

The system was officially placed in service on May 
19. Officials of the cities included in the system and 
others in the area who were interested, as well as mem- 
bers of the press, were invited to the opening cere- 
monies. 

A uniform system of sending messages was adopted, 
and a uniform form designed for use by the partici- 
pating departments. Each station distributes copies 
of pertinent messages to other departments not con- 
nected to the system at this time. This gives even 
greater coverage on crimes committed and wanted 
persons in the six-county area. 

The North Central Ohio Crime Clinic is not con- 
tent to rest on its laurels with completion of the tele- 
type system. Its next project in communications is to 
expand the system to permit a larger area to be served, 
giving even more efficient law enforcement. 

The Crime Clinic is proceeding with its monthly 
meetings, which also serve as specialized training op- 
portunities. The meetings alternate between after- 
noon and evening sessions to allow all representatives 
to participate. The agenda begins with reports on 
current cases under investigation and concludes with 
a talk or demonstration by persons highly qualified 
in some phase of law enforcement. 

Recent programs have included talks on arson, 
alcohol and its effects, the criminally insane, explos- 
ives, and grapho-analysis, and there have been demon- 
strations of a closed circuit television for police use 
and of judo by a member of the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol. 

The Crime Clinic is not restricted in membership 
to police officials, but is open to other persons inter- 
ested in the prevention of crime, apprehension and re- 
habilitation of criminals, or who deal with juvenile 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





$869 eens 
~ X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $44°° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 


The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

2% hb -lif i . < . ° 
1 main As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8 Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of seven colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 





No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 









The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2Y%4x3Y%4 and 314x4% film or film pack. 


Price complete .$138.00 


SIRCHIE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











Marking the opening of police teletype service be- 
tween the five cities, greetings from officials of San- 
dusky, Ohio, and all members of the North Central 
Ohio Crime Clinic were sent to officials of Fremont, 
Tiffin, Norwalk and Port Clinton by Detective Cap- 
tain Robert W. Traver. 


delinquents and persons in need of mental guidance 
We endeavor not only to afford our citizens better pro- 
tection of life and property, but also to return through 
rehabilitation as useful members of society those who 
have committed acts inimical to society. 


President of the clinic this year is Albert Hess, 
sergeant of detectives, Sandusky. Mrs. Verna Rhede 
was re-elected secretary, and Captain William Cullen, 
Sandusky, is treasurer. Any desired information about 
the Crime Clinic or the teletype system can be ob- 
tained by contacting one of these officers or a member 
of the teletype committee. 


In summary, the Crime Clinic has enabled the law 
enforcement officials of six counties to benefit from 
the experience and knowledge of other members and 
to enable us to present a united front against crime. 
The five-point teletype system has afforded the rapid 
and accurate exchange of information on crimes and 
criminals. 


In recent months we have had two outstanding in- 
stances—in addition to routine cases—in which our 
police teletype system was instrumental in the appre- 
hension of a passer of worthless checks and perpetra- 
tors of a bank fraud. In the first case, a message from 
Norwalk gave us a physical description of the MO of 
a subject who had cashed numerous checks through- 
out the northern portion of the state, as a result of 
which Sandusky apprehended the subject. This clear- 
ed up cases involving $5,000 in bad checks and recov- 
ery on one stolen car and a set of stolen Ohio license 
plates. 

Ihe second case also involved a message originating 
in Norwalk, giving information on a subject and two 
accomplices who were operating a bank fraud scheme. 
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One of the subjects would open an account in a bank 
and deposit about $50. He would return the next day 
and attempt to deposit checks of a large denomination 
(these were worthless) and then ask for a large sum of 
money. As a result of the information passed on to 
banks in the area, a teller in Bellevue recognized the 
subject and obtained the license number of his motor 
vehicle. ‘his enabled the Tiffin Police Department 
to apprehend the subject when he tried to open a 
counts in that city. Subsequently, the other two men 
involved were apprehended. ‘The fraud had been pet 
petrated in numerous Ohio cities and a very large 
amount of money was involved. 

We thoroughly believe in the principle of police co 
operation, and the Crime Clinic has been very suc 
cessful in putting the theory into purposeful and ef 
fective practice. 


A. E. Leonard Joins IACP Staff 


A. Everett Leonard, recently retired FBI official, 
has joined the staff of the IACP Field Service Division, 
effective April S 

\ veteran of 26 years 
ol service with the FBI, 
Mr. Leonard served as 
,Chiel of the 
Crime Reporting Section 


Uniform 


from 1945 until his re 
tirement in March. In 
addition to supervising 
he served as advisor on 
the correlating of na- 
tional crime statistics, 
police records, organiz- 


ation and  administra- 


A. E. Leonard 


He also has con- 
ducted surveys of records systems of law enforcement 
agencies in all parts of the country. 


tion. 


On leave of absence from the FBI for several months 
in 1951-52, Mr. Leonard was engaged by the Institute 
of Public Administration to make an exhaustive study 
of crime reporting procedures in New York City. His 
report was published by the Institute under the title, 
Crime Records in Police Management, New York City, 
and served as the basis for a reorganization of report: 
ing and records maintenance procedures in that com- 
munity. 

Another paper by Mr. Leonard, Crime Reporting 
as a Police Management Tool, appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1954, issue of The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 

Mr. Leonard holds both Bachelor's and Master’s 
degrees in accounting. He is an 8-year member of the 
IACP and has served as secretary of the IACP Commit- 
tee on Uniform Crime Records for the past five years. 

IACP Field Servi Director Ray Ash- 
worth reports Mr. L:ouard will represent the Division 
as a specialist in reporting and records systems. 


Division 
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7 Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 

4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit r 







Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18;New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 


YOUR 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 
assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 











METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 
at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel —— administrative, technical, operational—to do the best 
possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 
to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 








NEW COMMISSIONER OF R.C.M.P. 





Mr. Harvison 


Mr. Rivett-Carnac 


Deputy Commissioner Clifford W. Harvison  be- 
comes Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police April Ist, upon retirement of Commissioner 
C. E. Rivett-Carnac, the Hon. E. Davie Fulton, Ca- 
nadian Minister of Justice, has announced. 

Commissioner Rivett-Carnac, who is retiring for 
reasons of health, has served the RCMP for 37 years. 
A native of Eastbourne, Sussex, England, he served 
with the French Army in World War I and afterward 
went to India, where his father was Deputy Inspector 
General of the Indian Police. After three years in 
that country, he came to Canada and joined the 
RCMP in 1925. 
sioned rank of Inspector in 193 
in 1942, to Assistant Commissioner in 1947, and to 
Commissioner on April 1, 1959. He served with the 
Mounties in the Arctic, the Yukon, Western Canada, 
and was officer in charge of the Gouzenko investiga- 


He earned promotion to commis- 
to Superintendent 


tion. 


Commissioner Harvison, who will be the 11th com- 
missioner of the Force, has held the post of senior Dep- 
uty since April 1, 1959. Born in Montreal, he joined 
the RCMP (then the RNWMP) on October 2, 1919, 
at Regina, and served until October, 1925, when he re- 
turned to civilian life to accept post of Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of the Montreal Better Business Bureau. 
He rejoined the Force in April, 1932, and has served 
continuously since that time. Today he is the only 
surviving member of the Royal Canadian Northwest 
Mounted Police. 


Commissioned November 1, 1938, he rose through 
the commissioned ranks and served in the Provinces 
of Quebec, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and 
British Columbia. He was the officer in charge of 
Criminal Investigation Branches in Montreal, Win- 
nipeg, and Victoria, and also held the post of Officer 
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Commanding “E” Division, B. C., the largest Division 
in the Force. He also served at Headquarters in Ot 
tawa as Director of Operations and Criminal Investi 
gations and as the Director of Security and Intelli 
gence. 

A career policeman who has had extremely wide ex- 
perience in all aspects of police work, Commissionet 
Harvison established an enviable reputation for him 
self during his early career in Eastern Canada as an 
investigator for his work in connection with th 
smuggling of silk into Canada and in tracking down 
large illegal stills set up in Canada by associates of 
well-known U. S. racketeers in the prohibition era 

When the RCMP became responsible for enforce 
ment of the Narcotic Drug Act, he served with the 
drug squads in Montreal, which were set up to deal 
with the drug traffic that up to that time had operated 
virtually unchecked. He also played a leading rok 
in many fraud cases, including those involving in 
vestigation of war contracts during World War II 

One of his early cases concerned the case of th 
Gypsum Queen, a vessel which was supposed to have 
been sunk by a German submarine, and for which th« 
owner had been compensated to the extent of $73,000 
Actually the ship had been scuttled. Mr. Harvison 
traced the owner to Florida. The man was extra 
dited and imprisoned, and about $40,000 of the money 
recovered. 

In 1946 he and M. F. E. Anthony, now Chief of 
Police of Edmonton, worked together on the spy 
cases touched off by Igor Gouzenko. His ability made 
him a natural choice for a number of important jobs 
involving national security, and it was he who in 
terrogated the German spy landed by submarine on 
the shores of the Bay of Chaleur during World War 
II. ‘The spy, a former resident of Canada, came equip 
ped with a radio set and an ample supply of funds to 
prepare the way for other agents. However, the end 
result of his contact with the RCMP was that he be 
came a double agent, pretending to be a spy, but in 
fact working for the Allies. Radio contact was main- 
tained with Hamburg twice a day for over a year, and 
the Germans never suspected their agent had been 
uncovered. 


Expanded Program in Driver Education 


In a joint effort to combat the teenage traffic acci 
dent toll, the American Automobile Association and 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, have an- 
nounced a long-range program for expansion of drivet 
education in the nation’s high schools. 

First phase of the program, according to Russell 
E. Singer, AAA Executive Vice President, will be Mc 
Graw-Hill’s publication and distribution of the AAA 
textbook, Sportsmanlike Driving. 


s 


Published | sinc 
1947, this book evolved from an outline of a hig! 
school course developed by the AAA in 1935. It is 
rated as the foremost book of its type. However, 
along with this book the AAA and McGraw-Hill are 
creating new approaches to the teaching of driving, 
visual aids and unique instruction and examination 
methods to improve driver education and expand the 
number of high school courses. 
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2 FINE WASH 'n’ WEAR FABRICS 
@ 65% Dacron 35% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin 
@ 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin 


Above shirts available in Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. 
Stocked in popular styles — or individually designed to meet any 
requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, Medium Blue and Navy. 


3 all-new Creighton Police Uniform Shirts 


Wash ’n’ Wear 


Famous Creighton tailoring ... Creighton 
quality... Shirts that literally pay 

for themselves in laundry savings! 

Easy to wash by hand... wrinkles fall 
out as they dry. Wear right after 
laundering with little or no ironing. 


Creighton-aire 


Creighton’s new air-conditioned fabric... 
all you could hope for in hot-weather 
comfort. Thousands of miniature ‘windows’ 
permanently woven into this fabric 

to keep you cool, cool, cool! Fully 
absorbent... Sanforized... Mercerized... 
Vat dyed. 
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Magnified 
view of — p> 
Creighton-aire 
fabric. Note 
unique weave 
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CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y., MU 3-5740 


Manufacturers nearly half a century 





The Chief Wasn’t For Sale 


As police administrators daily face almost over- 
whelming pressures from the special interest groups, 
with little or no support from an apathetic public, 
it is a very human reaction at times to wonder if the 
continuous battle is worth the effort. —For such chiefs 
there may be a special word of encouragment in the 
following editorial reprinted from The Dallas Morn- 
ing News. Jt deals with the retirement of Chief Carl 
F. Hansson, of Dallas, Texas, and the 14-year struggle 
he had undergone before the full impact of his daily 
efforts were realized by his fellow citizens. 

In terms of personal integrity and courage, Carl 
Hansson has made the best police chief in Dallas’ 
history. He was not for sale. The vice lords couldn’t 
deal with him. The interests who wanted to “loosen”’ 
the town for a little gambling and other fun couldn't 
pressure him. 

When Mr. Hansson took over 14 years ago, Dallas 
was beginning a period of amazing growth. The town 
had prostitutes and floating crap games and bookies. 
Dope pushers were moving in. 

He began quietly to enforce decency. He got help 
a little later from a new District Attorney, Will Wil- 
son, who agreed to accept gambling complaints and 
prosecute. 

In his 14-year tenure as chief of police, this city has 
experienced a growth and prosperity beyond the wild- 
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est speculations. Dallas has proved to every metro- 
politan area that a city can be clean and still be a 
progressively growing entity. 

Hansson has weathered serious storms—personal at- 
tacks within his own department, personal attacks 
from the outside, charges that he was cold to men un- 
der him. 

He met each crisis with firmness and dignity, even 
the heartbreaking kind of personnel dismissals. The 
overwhelming majority of 968 men under him re- 
spect him as a professional servant; they know he has 
done more than any other chief in history to make 
police work honorable and highly respected. These 
are not trivial accomplishments. 

The job ahead for the new chief, Jesse Curry, will 
not be easy. It will be less difficult because of Hans- 
son’s policies and patient digging. Curry can thank 
whatever gods there be that he is not inheriting a 
town wide open to the scum that infest a city of laxity. 

Fortunately Hansson’s knowledge of the city will 
be put to useful endeavor as head of a revitalized 
Citizen’s Traffic Commission. In his 14 years as chief, 
traffic became the police department’s biggest job. 
There were only 140,000 motor vehicles in this county 
when Hansson became chief. Today there are close to 
165,000. . 

The News and this city thank Carl Hansson for 
keeping a public trust. The best of luck to him and 
his successor. 
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Generalized Specialists or Specialized Generalists 





Since the majority of police officers in municipal 
law enforcement will be wearing the uniform through- 
out most of their careers, the deepest consideration 
ought to be given to the improvement of their status. 
Status in this regard includes prestige and incentive, 
as well as monetary remuneration. 

Toward this end it would seem important to change 
their title from Patrolmen to Policemen, since the for- 
mer is descriptive only of a portion of their duties. 
Shaking doors, examining buildings for signs of un- 
lawful entry and flashing lights in alleys constitute 
essential duties, but today our patrolmen are expect- 
ed to perform a myriad of other duties entirely outside 
the realm of mere “patrolling.” It is not enough to 
olfer them some vague hope of distant promotion after 
a given number of years in “harness.” This is a dis- 
mal prospect and tends to downgrade the uniform 
itself. 

If you think back to your own early days in uni- 
form (if you came up through the ranks), you will 
recall how proud you were to don the uniform of a 
I daresay that justifiable pride would 
continue throughout the police officer’s career if 
it were not discouraged by police officers themselves. 
The idea still prevails, for some inexplicable reason, 
and it is considered “smart” to get an assignment that 
permits the officer to shed his uniform, as if this very 
act endowed him with increased intelligence in the 
eyes of all, including himself. It has never been ex- 
plained how the “dumb cop” becomes, overnight, 
a veritable Dick Tracy genius merely by changing 
clothes, yet such has been our system. It seems to me 


peace olficer. 


that our purpose ought to be to restore the dignity 
of the uniform and perforce the dignity of the officer 
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Upgrading 
“lhe Uniformed 


Police Officer 


By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


who wears it. True, this may be a long-range pro 
gram because of the damage we in law enforcement 
have already done ourselves, but it is not too late to 
make a beginning. 

In Santa Ana we have made some progress along 
these lines, and the results are already gratifying. 
We have changed the title of our uniformed officers 
from Patrolmen to Policemen, even on our badges, 
thus conferring upon them a more accurate and des 
criptive title. 

Our policy of rotation affords the policeman an op- 
portunity for experience in every division of the de- 
partment. These include beat and cruising car as 
signments, traffic, detective (including juvenile) , of- 
fice, record room, and firearms assignments. In 
addition, we train small groups of uniformed officers 
in technical aspects of crime scene investigations. 
Our intention is to train all our officers in this im 
portant field. A number of our cruising cars are 
equipped with investigative kits: camera, fingerprint, 
and other essential paraphernalia to properly secure 
and investigate the crime scene—to gather, identify, 
and preserve evidence. 
or night this work can be competently accomplished 


Thus, at any time of the day 


by police officers in uniform. Such a program raises 
the prestige of the uniformed olficer, as well as that 
of the department as a whole. 
lem of whether a police officer ought to be a gener- 
alist or a specialist. We train them to be both. Hence, 
we have generalized specialists and specialized gen- 
eralists. It is pure fiction, generally propagated by 
so-called “specialists” themselves, that a particular 
division of police work entails some sort of peculiar 
genius on the part of the ‘ 


Chis solves the prob- 


‘specialist.”’ 
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Given proper personnel selection policies at the 
entrance level, there is no area of police work where 


in the intelligent young officer cannot become pro 


ficient, even expert, if given also the opportunity for 
education, training and experience. We afford them 
all three. Indeed, the majority of our officers are 


taking college courses which include liberal arts, 
as well as courses in law enforcement. Arrangements 
have been made with colleges in the area to give such 
courses both during the day and evening so that all 
of the officers may take advantage of these oppot 
tunities. They must pay their own tuition, but, 
upon successtul completion of the courses with ac 
ceptable grades, the city will reimburse them. Many 


are working toward their degrees in police science. : 
With such a background, it is readily seen how im NOW ; 
proved an officer's chances are for promotion when 
the time comes. It is equally obvious that the flexi i 
increases the efficiency of the department. When a y 
young officer achieves the rank of sergeant, he is 
qualified to be assigned in supervisory or command man on 
capacity to any division in the department. " 
duty! 
=e ‘ oF > 
Many communities are hampered by archaic civil eee > 
service regulations or just plain political customs code THREE 
which preclude the authority to transfer officers eee 


through the various divisions. The chief should be 


given authority to transfer patrolmen, so-called, into pre he’ll need life-saving head protection! 


bility such a program affords the administrato1 


It is true that such a system requires considerable 
administrative flexibility on the part of the executive. 





traffic, detective or any other division. The civil 
service rank of detective should be abolished. There Now every member of the force can benefit from the research 
are some valid reasons to increase the salaries of that has already saved the lives of countless motorcycle officers. 


| these young officesr during the time they are in the 


. bree . . TOPTEX introduces the new, exclusive lighter-weight general 
various divisions, particularly the detective, and per 


duty helmet, for foot patrol and patrol car duty and wherever 


haps the two-wheeled motorcycle divisions. I here there is not maximum exposure to injury requiring the greater 

are, however, strong arguments on both sides. The protective features of the famous TOPTEX motorcycle helmet, 
| extra emolument is one reason why officers are eager which has met the rigid specifications set forth by the Los 
to be rotated into certain divisions and are reluctant Angeles Police Department and the California Highway Patrol. 

to be rotated out. However, a little considered think- Investigate this NEw lower-cost, light-weight, extra-comfort 
q ing will reveal that the rotation policy affords them general duty safety helmet. 





the opportunity in the first place. Without it, they 
It's the inside that counts! The patented TOPTEX 


might never have the opportunity, since only a smal 
‘ set FES : foam-st li issi : 
percentage can be selected via the civil service route. seasaiagian speed chearhs onl Cheer ee 
. . Tough shell, adjustable headband. New engi- 

The return to uniform from plain-clothes engenders @ i 
. neered internal suspension of hatband increases 


even more reluctance on the part of the officer than 
does a monetary loss, because of the prevailing think- 


stability of helmet on wearer. Crown cushion for 





greater comfort. Extra-tough fiberglass shell. 











ing that a plain-clothes assignment is more desirable 
than a uniformed assignment. Upgrading the uni- Lower cost of this helmet is possible because of highly effi- 


cient manufacturing process which won design award from $24.75 


form in prestige will help liquidate this reluctance. ; 
‘ national magazine 


| Another affront to the uniform over the years has New polyethylene hatband adjusts to give just-right fit. Hat- 
been the insistence by some that only “plain-clothes- band in small-size shell adjusts to sizes 614 through 7. Hatband 

| men” ought to deal with juveniles. Why? By agree- in medium shell adjusts 7 through 7% and large-size shell is 

| ing to this nonsense we perpetuate the ancient myth adjustable from 7% through 7%. 

| that a uniformed police officer is some kind of bogey- Manufactured by Toptex, Inc. 


Write us about a few preferred dealerships still available. 


man whose function it is to scare little children.Is a ju- 
| Exclusively distributed by 
| 


venile officer in uniform different than he is when he 
wears plain-clothes? If we are to achieve the respect F MORTON PITT ‘a 
and admiration of the younger generation, and _ this é i ae SS : 


is surely one of our goals, then we must not discard VAG 135 E. Las Tunas Drive 


San Gabriel, California 
Telephone: CUmberland 3-5176 








the uniform when dealing with them as though it were 
some sort of frightening costume. 


As departments grow in size, and among the larger 
departments which employ thousands of officers, 
there develops a greater need for more or less per- 
manent assignments, and it is true that selectivity or 
choice on the part of tried and proven personnel 
ought to be considered. However, and this applies 
to all levels of administration and includes all ranks, 
it will always remain desirable to rotate all, at least 
on a limited time basis, so that every official retains 
and maintains a sympathetic understanding and a 
knowledge of the problems in every division. This 
increases the ranking officers’ wisdom, experience, and 
competence, even as it increases these qualities in the 
younger police officers, and it naturally follows that 
it increases the potential of the department as a whole. 
There is a simple formula for the skeptic to adopt 
if he doubts the basic wisdom of such a policy. Let 
him simply ask himself this question: nportant as 
1 am to this department, would its efficiency and 
overall performance decrease if I were to die tonight?” 
If he is egotistical enough to conclude that it would, 
then he should be told: “In that case you haven't 
been a real success as an administrator, since you 
did not prepare the department for such an eventu- 
ality.” 

Since it is true that no system, however well-mean- 
ing, is any good unless it works, it is fair to ask how 
it has fared in Santa Ana since its inception in 1955. 
\s a great American used to say, “Let's look at the 
record.” In Part I crimes (those crimes used by the 
FBI and the IACP in the Uniform Crime Reporting 
System) the record over the past few years reveals 
that crime is outstripping population growth on a 
national basis by a ratio of four to one. The reverse 
is true in Santa Ana. During the past four years 
(1955 through 1959) population has outstripped the 
crime increase by the same ratio. Santa Ana is the 
county seat of the fastest growing county in the fast- 
est growing state in the fastest growing nation in the 
world, so this puts us somewhere near the apex. Yet, in 
1958 we actually achieved a numerical decrease in Part 
I crimes. Since 1955 the population has increased well 
over 40 per cent. Crime has increased a fraction less 
than 10 per cent. The record by years: 1956, .4% plus; 
1957, 3.3% plus; 1958, 1.769% minus; and 1959, 7.5% 
plus (during 1959 the city annexed property increas- 
ing geographical boundaries by 25°, and population 
by 23%). 

The clearance or solution of crime, on the other 
hand, has progressively increased over the same four 
years: 1956, 20%; 1957, 22.6%; 1958, 38%; and 1959, 
15° 

The department has been the recipient of four Na- 
tional Safety Council and IACP awards during this 
period. In 1958 there were no traffic fatalities on 
our city streets. It is pointed out that this overall 


o° 


record was achieved by utilizing a continuing rotation 
policy in every division, which ought to disprove th 
indispensable “specialist” theory. Che rotation plan 
includes supervisory and command olficers as well 
as the uniformed personnel. 


We have spoken of education and training. It 
should be made clear that we feel that moral educa 
tion is essential to the well-rounded police officer, 
Our notion was predicated upon and dedicated to 
religion: principles with the clear understanding that 
all lawful authority derives from the Supreme Law 
giver. Our theory of discipline insists upon sell 
discipline which cannot be achieved without moral 
stamina, and, as George Washington warned from thx 
beginning: “Whatever may be conceded to the in 
fluence of refined education on minds of peculia 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principles.” In other words, education 
which trains only the intellect and not the will is 
“refined” to the point where it has been robbed of 
its pristine substance—lor character, which is an ab 
solute attribute for a law enforcement olficer, resides 
in the will, not in the intellect. Accordingly, we pro 
vide each of our officers with a copy of the Law En 
forcement Code of Ethics with the express instruction 
that its content must be inculcated into conduct. 


To sum up, we believe that the uniformed officer 
who translates into day by day performance the ideal 
ism and ethical content of the Law Enlorcement 
Code of Ethics; who keeps himself morally, mentally, 
and physically fit; who avails himself of a college edu 
cation (including the liberal arts as well as_polic 
training); and who has a well-rounded experienc 
afforded him by a modern department with a sound 
rotation policy is not only a superlative policeman, 
but is indeed one of the finest citizens any society 


could produce. 


I have purposely avoided overemphasis on wages 
and salaries, although it is basic that law enforcement 
will not attract the best personnel unless the salary 
structure is at least adequate, and our efforts to at 
tain commensurate financial status should be intensi 
fied. Nevertheless, the worthy police officer will al 
ways be motivated by higher considerations. No on¢ 
speaks of sacrifice anymore, yet there is considerable 
self-sacrifice required of a police officer. When h« 
dons the uniform he automatically and voluntarily 
surrenders many of the privileges guaranteed to every 
citizen. He is fully aware that his own life must be 
dedicated (indeed, sacrificed if need be) to the pres- 
ervation of the peace and the protection of the “life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness”’ of his fellow citizens. 
His is a noble and ennobling devotion, the rewards 
for which far transcend the satisfactions deriving from 
the accumulation of a material fortune. That its 
ultimate compensations are more enduring, particu 
larly through the indwelling of the “Peace” for which 
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he lives and dies, we have on the word of the Prince 
of Peace: “Blessed are the Peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God!”’ 

His is the generous spirit 

whose high endeavors are an inward light 

that makes the path before him always bright 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform 

Is diligent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there 

But makes his moral being his prime care; 

Who comprehends his trust and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed 

Who, with justice, deals with men and laws, 

And finds fulfillment striving in His cause. 


7th Homicide Investigation Seminar 


Che Seventh Annual Southwestern Homicide In- 
vestigation Seminar will be held at the Southwest 
Center for Law Enforcement Education, University of 
Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, Okla., May 2 
through 6. 


Among the headliners participating will be Dr. 
LeMoyne Snyder, nationally recognized author, lec- 
turer and medico-legal consultant from Paradise, 
Calif.; Dr. Howard C. Hopps, chairman of the De- 
partment of Pathology, University of Texas; Dr. Han 
old Beddoe, Office of Chief Medical Examiner, Com- 
monwealth of Virginia; Doctors Alice Brues and E1 
nest Lachman, University of Oklahoma; Dr. Vernon 
Sisney, Chief Clinical Psychologist, Veterans Adminis 
tration Hospital, Oklahoma City, and many others. 


\lthough started and held annually at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma the first three years, this annual 
Seminar is now alternated with Texas. 


Some 20 early registrants have already been pro 
cessed. ‘Those interested are urged to register now 
with the Department of Short Courses and Confer- 
ences, North Campus, University of Oklahoma, Noi 
man, Okla., as enrollment is limited to 90. Registra 


tion fee of $25 may be paid in advance or upon arrival. 


The South West Center for Law Enforcement Edu- 
cation reports demand for its special courses are 
exceeding all expectation. The First Annual Poly- 
graph Examiners Clinic held in February was planned 
for 25 to 30—and the total enrollment reached 63 from 
ten states. “Our Fourth Annual Institute on Juvenile 
Delinquency, also held in February, was an overwhelm- 
ing success in both content and numbers,” reports Mr. 
James Robinson, consultant for the Center. “Our 
only problem was we almost didn’t have room for the 
total of 263 registered students. ‘This situation will be 
remedied when our new Center is completed.” ‘The 
University’s new $4 million Kellogg Center for Con- 
tinuing Education will be ready for occupancy in the 
spring of 1961. 
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A Small-City Police Academy 





Tt Couldu't 
Ge Douel 


By CHARLES W. FRITZ 
Chief of Police 
Norwood, Ohio 


We are understandably proud of our new R. Ed- 
ward Tepe Memorial Police Training Center here in 
Norwood, Ohio. 

Ours is a “small-city police department.” The suc- 
cess we had in constructing and putting into opera- 
tion this unique Police Academy may be of interest 
to all “small” police departments, for it demonstrates 
what may be accomplished through civic cooperation. 

In our initial thinking about practicality and means 
of providing our department with an adequate, mod- 
ern training building, we consulted with and asked 
the opinion of various officials in the police depart- 
ments of several big cities that had police academies. 

Invariably, the answer was discouraging. “It can’t 
be done in Norwood. Your town is too small.” 

One factor, however, that these officials did not 
take into account was the pride that the people of the 
little city of Norwood have for their efficient police 
department. 

Thus, when the moment for decision arrived, it was 
local enthusiasm that settled the issue. Following a 
series of meetings, in which all questions about the 


proposed Academy were thoroughly examined, se\ 
eral of Norwood’s top city officials pledged their full 
cooperation in our efforts. 

‘The Police Academy,” said Mayor Joseph W. Shea, 
Jr., ina public statement early in 1959, “can be a won 
derful thing for Norwood. It’s a civic investment in 
better police protection. We'll build it, with Coun 
cil’s consent, and make it one of the best in thé 
country.” 

Other Norwood officials who worked tirelessly and 
continuously to promote the Academy included Ray 
mond F. Achten, our Safety-Service Director, and 
George P. Kleb, City Planning Commissioner. 
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Attracting statewide attention from the outset, the 
Academy, officially known as the R. Edward Tepe Me- 
morial Police Training Center, was dedicated by Gov 
ernor Michael V. DiSalle and Mayor Shea in October, 
1959. 

Located on a tree-lined boulevard, the Academy is 
today one of Norwood’s proudest civic possessions. 

The attractive brickfront building is 60° x 120’ and 
blends well with its setting. 
white with blue and red trims. 
range, accomodating six officers simultaneously, is 


Ihe interior is an offset 
The six-lane pistol 


equipped with electric targets. The student auditor- 
ium seats 100 persons. Every wanted convenience is 
provided, including modern kitchen facilities, snack 
bar and washrooms. 

One feature that we find most convenient is that 
the entire Academy is housed on one floor. ‘There 
are no delays or long walks in moving from one depart- 
ment to another. 

Ninety-three men, including representative officers 
from 17 outlying communities, were graduated from 
the first class to matriculate at the Academy on No- 
vember 7, 1959. Hereafter, two six-week courses in 
comprehensive police training are scheduled annually. 


Federal 


\cademy an 


Commenting on the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Investigation in making the 
immediate success, Captain Harry E. Schlie, chief 
instruction officer, said: “None of this would have 
been possible without the tireless and enthusiastic 
cooperation of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Ed Mason, local FBI agent in charge, delegated spe- 
cial agents to set up our course of instruction. Each 
in his specialty conducted classes in defense tactics, 
federal laws and procedures, fugitive investigation, 
functions of governmental law enforcement agencies, 
examination of suspect automobiles and other special 
police techniques.” 

We foresee great benefits to our community from 
the Academy they said “couldn’t be done.” Norwood 
had the will and found the way. 

Che reaction of every student-officer completing the 


first course was practically the same. ‘They felt the 





Part of the Norwood Police Women’s Division lis- 
tens to dedication remarks by Governor DiSalle and 
Mrs. R. Edward Tepe at opening ceremonies for the 


Norwood Police A¢ ademy. 








The Necessity for Good Training 


Che polygraph is not a “magic box”, nor is it 


an automatic “‘lie detector.” 


Che polygraph is a scientific instrument. Like 
any scientific device, it requires humans to op- 
erate it. Obviously, the basic training a person 
receives greatly determines if he will be mediocre 


or really successful and helpful to his depart- 


ment. 
Have your man receive the best basic training 
available at an appror Cd Se hool. Write —today 
for information. Find out more about this 
nationally recognized training course. 


Cleve Backste Richard O. Arther 
Directoy Chief Instructor 
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An electrically-operated, six-lane pistol range is a 
fine feature of the Norwood Police Academy. 


FBI instructors had demonstrated modern police work 
must be lifted to the stature of a profession. 


Those attending the Academy will be better police- 
men for having participated in a thorough yet practi- 
cal course of instruction. This is what we need from 
coast to coast and border to border to place law en- 
forcement on the professional level where it belongs. 


Commentary on a New Book 





By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


The importance of proper selection and manage- 
ment of police personnel cannot be overemphasized. 
Without sane and sound policies for selection and 
management, no police department can achieve even 
minimum standards of performance and prestige. 


It is, therefore, gratifying to the police adminis- 
trator to be able to refer to his library shelf and there 
find, in one book, a superlative treatise on the sub- 
ject. Such a book is appropriately called Police Per- 
sonnel Management, authored by Dr. A. C. Germann, 
Professor of Police Science, Long Beach (California) 
State College. 


Firstly, through education and experience Dr. Ger- 
mann is qualified to write authoritatively on this 
subject, having been for several years a Los Angeles 
Police Department officer prior to his career as a pro- 
fessor in police science. He served also with dis- 
tinction as a professor in the School of Police Adminis- 
tration at Michigan State University. In addition, 
Dr. German has researched the police personnel 
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problem exhaustively, as is evidenced by his reference 
material and the excellence of his bibliograhpy. 

I am always on the alert for erudition, coupled with 
high ethical standards, with respect to police person 
nel, and unhesitatingly state that Dr. Germann’s 
Police Personnel Management is among the best of 
its kind. I highly recommend it to all police person- 
nel, from rookie patrolman to the executive head ol 
any and all law enforcement agencies. It is published 
by Charles C Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illi 
nois, a publishing house which has contributed mag- 
nificently to the finest police literature available. 

Dr. Germann’s work cogently surveys the entire 
area of police personnel management, including s¢ 
lection, payment, development, training, regulation 
and motivation; lists of tables and charts graphically 
illustrating the subject matter, plus an evaluation 
check list which is of significant importance to the 
law enforcement administrator. Indeed, the book 
will prove invaluable to city managers, mayors, and 
councilmen who must likewise be concerned with 
the management, budgeting, and recruitment of po 
lice personnel. It is a refreshingly honest book and is 
in fact what it purports to be: a working manual for 
the police administrator; a reference guide for the 
public administrator; and in addition to stimulating 
reading, a profitable textbook for the student of law 
enforcement. 

Of particular interest to those working toward the 
achievement of professional status for police depart- 
ments is Dr. Germann’s chapter on Ethics and Pro 
fessionalization. Most of us are a bit premature in 
claiming such status, and yet, the good doctor points 
out that we are not too far distant and lists five con 
siderations which must be met and developed before 
we can properly advertise the police service as a pro- 
fession. He holds that these five considerations per- 
tain to all professions, not law enforcement alone. 


Let us see if you agree that the following five con 
siderations are essential to professionalization: 


1 “That an activity be identified as service oriented 
rather than as a product oriented.” Police activity easi- 
ly meets this criterion. 

2. “That this service oriented activity require brain 
rather than brawn, and utilize scientific knowledge and 
specialized technique.” Again, police vocations meet this 
standard. 

3. “That this service oriented, scientific specialized 
activity acquire representatives who achieve a high de- 
gree of competence in the application of knowledge and 
technique.” Police service vocations can justly claim 
many people of distinguished competence. 

4. “That the representatives of this service oriented, 
scientific, specialized activity form groups and associa- 
tions in order to develop common interests.” Usually, 
a unitary body is developed which represents all practi- 
tioners. The police service has many local, national, and 
international associations which serve to represent the 
police practitioners. 

5. “That the groups and associations and individual rep- 
resentatives of this service oriented, scientific, specialized 
activity take energetic action to elevate and protect its 
status, dignity and integrity by eliminating or ostra- 
cizing all incompetent and immoral members of the ac- 
tivity.” THIS FIFTH STEP IS YET TO BE TAKEN 
BY THE POLICE SERVICE. 

With respect to No. 5, it may be argued that the po 
lice service does as much as do the other recognized 
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professions, such as the legal and medical. As police 
officers we know that there is a plethora of unethical 
and dishonest lawyers and doctors. We know too, 
that though most police “scandals” are dispropor- 
tionately publicized, the scandalous and_ unethical 
conduct is invariably discovered, the evidence se- 
cured, and the miscreants arrested and prosecuted by 
their own police departments. On the other hand, 
when a lawyer is disbarred, or a doctor chucked out 
of his profession, there is rarely any type of news 
story, much less scare headlines. Again, as_ police 
officers we know that percentagewise there are at 
least as many unethical lawyers and doctors as there 
are policemen, so it can be successfully argued that 
they are no more entitled to professional status than 
we are, if the fifth step is to be the deciding criterion. 
However, although they may not be entitled to the 
prestige of a profession, they already have it, and we 
do not. ‘True, neither the medical or legal profes- 
sions are esteemed as highly by the general public as 
they once were, and it is precisely their own fault, 
since they are less motivated by ethical standards 
than they once were, and they are much less in- 
clined to cleanse their own ranks than are police de- 
partments, 

When Judge Medina attempted a reform of the 
judicial and legal practices in New York State, he dis- 
covered that it was the judges and attorneys who kept 
throwing “sand in the machinery.” Selfishness, self 
interest, and greed is a virus which has infected so- 
ciety as a whole, so we can further agree with Dr. 
Germann that “it is sadly true that there are incom- 
petent and immoral people within the police ser- 
vice—but not as many as the cynics suspect.” 

Since psychologists are frank to admit that all their 
testing processes designed to measure intelligence, ap- 
titude, et al, are of little help in measuring such values 
as innate honesty, integrity, ambition, enthusiasm, 
and loyalty (all measuring devices are based on com- 
parisons), then it is essential to utilize a testing device 
which is more reliable with respect to the personal 
character of police personnel. Thus, Dr. Germann 
wisely advises the probationary period should not be 
less than one year, and preferably, two years, rather 
than the customary six months. It should be made 
clear to the probationary police officer that his first 
year on the department is still a part of the testing 
process and that he may be summarily dropped for 
failure in this regard, just as he would have been drop- 
ped in the written, oral, or physical testing processes. 
loo many police administrators fail to make proper 
use of this period. Proper supervision is the key to the 
test of probation from a departmental standpoint, 
and self-discipline is the key to the successful passage 
of this testing period by the police officer. 

Accordingly, Dr. Germann gives the key to the 
development of self-discipline when he admonishes, 
with wisdom and courage, that because of the dual 
nature of man, any code of conduct, ethics, or be- 
havior “must have a solid basis—a restatement of the 
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Natural Law, such as the Ten Commandments, par- 
ticularized for the police service—or it will be sterile.” 
A return to fundamentals underlies the advocation 
of the author, not dissimilar to the advice of one to 
whom we all owe a great debt. The one to whom I al- 
lude was not a theologian or a churchman, but a rough, 
tough soldier and patriot, our first commander in 
chief, our first president, affectionately and reveren- 
tially called “first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen,” the unique and incom- 
parable George Washington. He fought the good 
fight for us with every weapon and every type of ar- 
mour available and bequeathed to us a priceless legacy 
of wisdom, gained through a lifetime of selfless ser- 
vice in his profound Farewell Address: “Of all the dis- 
positions and habits, which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism 
who should labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest props of the destinies of 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them 
.. And let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without religion.” 
Through all the years of our existence made possible 
through the maintenance of law and order, this advice 
has remained absolute and immutable. As proof and 
tribute to its timelessness, it is eloquently re-stated 
in our own time by another tough patriot who has 
done so much for law enforcement, far and away the 
nation’s, nay, the world’s, number one police officer, 
the distinguished Director of the FBI, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover: “Too many do not believe in a religious 
creed and therefore do not live it. They bring forth 
from their personalities no fruits of vital religion .. . 
America was ordained from on high, her destinies 
have been guided from on high, and if we Americans 
would only return in unison to the faith of our fore- 
fathers, to the simple faith that embraces hope and 
charity, our problems would appear as a mirage of 
the desert . . . The Nation’s call to duty, like God's 
call to man, is a personal one. It can be answered only 
by individuals . . . It will not suffice to have a lofty 
ideal. ‘There must be a fearless, stronghearted devo- 
tion to that ideal if it is to become a part of our Ameri- 
can way of life.” 

This philosophy undergirds Dr. Germann’s chap- 
ter on Ethics and Professionalization. But enough. 
Let it simply be said that if you want to improve your- 
self and your department, avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity to purchase a copy of Police Personnel Manage- 
ment, by Dr. A. C. Germann, and translate its con- 
tent into departmental policies and practices. 


CERTIFICATE OF COMMENDATION awards were recent- 
ly presented to Governors David L. Lawrence of Penn- 
sylvania and J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware for rendering 
notable service and leadership in traffic safety pro- 
grams of their states in the Allstate Safety Crusade. 
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Receives State Headliner Award 


Captain Clay W. Keith, chief examiner for the Flori 
da Department of Public Safety, has been selected by 
the Capita! Press Club 
of Florida for the an- 
nual Headliner Award. 
Given in memory of the 
late John Kilgore, the 
\ward gocs to a govern- 
mental employee who 
makes an outstanding 
contribution in his field 
with little public recog 


nition. 


\ 19-year member of 





the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, Captain Ke ith 


Captain Keith 
was assigned to the drivers license division as chief ex 
aminer in 1946, with the responsibility of setting up 


a uniform examining program. 

Gathering data from over the nation on examining 
procedures, and after several months of study, he pre 
pared an examiner’s manual which was accepted by 
the Department. Information in the manual is now 
being used in most of the states. 


Convinced that the vision test for drivers was in 
adequate, Captain Keith invented a vision testing de 
vice. 

He has served in numerous “extra-curricular” as 
signments. In 1957 he served on a committee of 8 
AAMVA members to study physical impairment ol 
drivers; in 1952 he was selected to set up a driver li 
cense training program in Missouri following Presi 
dent Truman’s deploring the program in his. state 
where a driver could get a driving permit without 
meeting any qualifications. He has assisted in several 
other states initiating driver licensing programs and 
has instructed in driver licensing in various state 
training schools. 

He was key man in drafting the 1959 Florida drivers’ 
license code and is currently leading in a move to ef- 
fect a uniform driver license system in the nation. 


In short, as he is known to his co-workers, he is in- 
deed a man who is always looking for a task “beyond 
the call of duty.” 


Deputy Sheriffs Seek Merit System 


Sheriffs and deputy sheriffs in Utah are seeking 
merit system status for deputy sheriffs. Working 
with the Utah Peace Officers Association, the County 
Officials Association has prepared a referendum to 
be submitted to the voters this fall. UPOA is aiding, 
through its membership, in obtaining necessary num- 
ber of signatures on the referendum and to defray 
printing costs involved in placing the issue before the 
public. 
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In an impressive, unprecedented ceremony, IACP 
Clifford, commanding 


5 


member Lieutenant Alice E. 
Philadelphia’s policewomen, received on February 
lith the commendation of Philadelphia’s City Coun 
cil for 15 years of “exemplary service” in the Phila- 


ar Iphia Police Department. 


Prior to the ceremony, the City Council passed a 
resolution sponsored by Councilman Paul D’Ortona, 
Chairman of the Public Salety Committee, paying 
tribute to the Lieutenant's receipt of “national recog 
nition for her lectures and articles on law enlorcement 
training techniques,” her efficient work on “assign 
ments involving juveniles, routine investigations, un 
der cover work, and the general duties of a policewo- 
man.” The resolution also referred to her activities 
as a lecturer in various FBI and Pennsylvania Chiefs 
of Police Association schools and for having intro- 
duced several new training formats now being used by 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Police Schools. 


Praise was given to her activities in the public re- 
lations field and for her appearance as a speaker be 
fore numerous police, civic, and service groups. She 
was also complimented for her appearance at the 
1958 Annual IACP Conference in Miami, at which 
time she functioned as a panelist and spoke on “The 
Policewoman in Family Problems.” 


Before a councilroom full of friends and admirers, 
Lieutenant Clifford gracefully acknowledged the pre- 
sented resolution, saying, “I accept very proudly, not 
as a personal tribute, but rather as a recognition of the 
fine work performed by the Philadelphia policewo- 
men. In Philadelphia, policewomen are actively en- 
gaged in every phase of law enforcement, including 
undercover assignments, multipic mivestigations, and 


arrests. 


“They are not ‘baby sitters,’ ‘the social workers,’ and 
‘matrons’ who are erroneously classified as policewo- 


Although a relative newcomer in 


men in many cities. 
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Policewomaun rbwarde 


By THOMAS J. GIBBONS 
Commissioner of Police 
Philadelphia Police Department 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





In photo at left, Lt jlice E. Clifford receives 
om fellow LACP members, following 
presentation of Com {ward from the City 
Council. They are, l. to y., Thad W. Hamilton, gen- 
Pennsylvania Railroad Police, 
of LACP; Police Commissione) 
Thomas ]. Gibbons: IACP Second Vice President 
Frank A. Sweeney, chief of police, Jenkintown; and 
Chief S/A Clarence R. Kulp, Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 


congratulations 


nendato 


eral superintende) cs 


who isa life nembe 


the ranks of law enforcement—there is no doubt—she 
has taken her place beside her brother officers as a 
vital and necessary component in the field of law en- 
forcement.” 


Each member of the Council personally congratulat- 
ed the Licutenant, as top law enforcement officials in 
this area moved forward to offer their compliments, 
among them Chief Frank A. Sweeney of Jenkintown, 
IACP Second Vice President; General Superintendent 
Thad W. Hamilton of the Pennsylvania Railroad Po- 
lice; Clarence R. Kulp, Chief Special Agent, Bell Tele- 
phone Company; high ranking officials of the Phila- 
delphia Police Department; and Victor H. Blanc, 
Philadelphia District Attorney 


There was no one more fully conscious and keenly 
aware of the Lieutenant's words than I. The reason 
for my intense satisfaction at the presentation and my 
gratification at the manner in which it had been 
earned stems from the fact that at the time Lieuten- 
ant Clifford entered duty in the Philadelphia Police 
Department in February, 1945, I was her commanding 
officer, being assigned as Lieutenant in charge of the 
Crime Prevention Division. ‘Therefore, I have been 
a close observer of the splendid progress made in 
Philadelphia’s enforcement field by the policewomen 
and have watched the unit grow from five or six wo- 
men in 1936 to where it is now a well-trained, ex- 
cellently-organized body of 60 women, with executive 
ranks of Lieutenant and two Sergeants. Lieutenant 
Clifford was right when she referred to the award as 
“a fine recognition of the fine work performed by 
the Philadelphia policewomen.” 


The same scene of congratulation and achievement 
was repeated on February 16th at the Annual As- 
sembly of the Police Chiefs Association of Southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania, Lieutenant Clifford was 
named as the recipient of the Achievement Award 
“outstanding performance 


when 


from that Association fo1 
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Councilman Paul D’Ortona, chairman of the Public 
Safety Committee, presents a copy of resolution passed 
by the Philadelphia City Council commending Lt. 
Alice E. Clifford, commanding the Philadelphia Po- 
lice Women’s Division, for 15 years of exemplary 
service, 


in the field of police training and public relations.” 
I had the honor and privilege to confer the award and 
took the opportunity to express my personal feelings 
as to the Lieutenant’s outstanding ability, devotion 
to duty, and effective performance. 


On February 18th, Lieutenant Clifford received an 
orchid and vase of flowers from the Provident-Trades- 
mens Trust Company, one of Philadelphia’s outstand- 
ing banks, after being selected as the “Woman of the 
Week.” 

The Philadelphia Police Department is extremely 
proud of the awards presented to Lieutenant Clifford 
in recognition of her ability and in appreciation of 
her service. Her excellent work in the field of re- 
cruitment of policewomen, public speaking, and the 
writing of numerous nationwide articles on juvenile 
and police matters, have placed the Philadelphia 
Police Department in an extremely favorable light, 
and as her commanding officer, I want to add my own 
congratulations to the multitude received from her 
friends throughout the field of law enforcement, pub- 
lic and civic life. 


‘THE ROVING CRIMINAL was subject of discussion at 
the first 1960 quarterly Utah Crime Conference, held 
at Orem, Utah, March 3. All law enforcement of- 
ficials were invited to participate. 
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Real-Life Story of the Secret Service 


THE UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE. Wal 
ter §. Bowen and Harry Edward Neal. 1960. Chilton 


Co.—Book Division, Philadelphia, Pa., 206 pp. illus., 


index. 


A spine-tingling, real-life story story, The United 
States Secret Service is off the press March 24, giving 
the first authentic account of the world-famous crime 
fighting agency, and it is written, appropriately, by 
two long-time Secret Service men. Harry E. Neal, who 
recently retired as Assistant Chief of the agency to ce 
vote full time to writing, has matched his literary 
know-how with Walter S. (Bowen 
was the Service's first official historian and the two 


Bowen's abilities 


have come up with an absorbing book that is colorful 
without having strayed from the facts. 


The episodes related are straight from the files ol 
the Service. It tells how the Secret Service, formed in 
1865, has since undertaken hazardous, breath-taking 
crime detection work involving murder, theft, countei 
feiting, forgery, espionage and gralt. 

Readers get the true, dramatic story of how the 
Service cracked down on the Ku Klux Klan; wiped 
out a crooked multimillion dollar lottery; arrested 
members of Congress for land frauds; investigated the 
Teapot Dome scandal; and exposed one of the most 
gigantic foreign sabotage plots of all time. 


There was a daring scheme (little known until now) 
to kidnap Lincoln’s body from the tomb in Spring: 
field, Ill. Agents were alerted to the plan and stop- 
ped the criminals cold. 

The Secret.Service began its war with the Matfia at 
the turn of the century. Victims of the Mafia at that 
time were usually Italian immigrants, hardworking 
men and women or small shop owners. ‘The “rules” 
of the Mafia and the Code of Omerta were the same 
then as today. When the Mafia characters, Morello, 
Petto the Ox and Lupo the Wolf, turned to countei 
feiting they were painstakingly stalked and nabbed. 


The foreword of the book is written by Chief U. E. 
Baughman, who points out that the authors’ research 
was supplemented by interviewing numerous forme 
Service officials as well as their relatives. Chief Baugh 
man calls the result “most complete and authentic” 
good reading for those interested in history, students 
of criminology, and “those who simply find pleasur 
and relaxation in good detective stories.” 


Safety Check Field Men Available 


For the 5th consecutive year, automobile and tir 
manufacturers are making special field representatives 
available to the Auto Industries Highway Safety Com 
mittee to help states and communities organize and 
conduct voluntary Vehicle Safety-Check programs du 
ing May and June. For information, write the Com- 
mittee, 2000 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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To Head State Commission 








John D. Holstrom, Past President of IACP and 
Chiel of Police, Berkeley, California, has retired from 
active service and accepted position as first executive 
secretary of the recently established California Com- 
mission on Peace Officer Standards and Training. His 
retirement is effective April Ist. Interim appointment 
of an acting chief will be made pending selection ol 


his permanent successor. 


\ member of the Berkeley Police Department fon 
the past 28 years, he is the third police chief in the 
55-year history of the department. August Vollmet 
was the first chief, serving from 1905 to 1932, and fol- 
lowing his retirement John A. Greening headed the 
department until 1944, when Chief Holstrom was 


selected. 


Holstrom joined the Berkeley department in 1931, 
following his graduation from the University of Calli- 
fornia. He was promoted to sergeant in 1934, lieu- 
tenant in 1939 and chief of police, by open competi- 
tive examination, in 1944. He has been active in 
IACP and the California State Peace Officers Associa- 
tion affairs during his 16 years as chief. He was presi- 
dent of the latter in 1950-51 and of the [ACP in 1957- 
58. He retains life membership on the Association’s 


Executive Committee. 


\ regular member of the faculty at the University 
of California’s School of Criminology since 1945, 
teaching a course in the administration of justice in 
the graduate division, he has earned a nationwide rep- 
utation for his outstanding work in police adminis- 
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tration, personnel selection and training. He has 
served as special consultant to many state and federal 
agencies, including the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Depart- 
ment of State. 


The Commission on Peace Officer Standards and 
lraining was created by the 1959 legislature. Its pur- 
pose and objective is to raise the level of competence 
of local law enforcement officers by developing mini- 
mum standards of recruitment and training for city 
and county law enforcement agencies in peaco officer 


training schools and programs. 


The Commission will administer a Peace Officers’ 
Training Fund for the costs of administration and 
grants to local governments. The Fund is financed 
by a five per cent levy on all fines, penalties and for- 
feitures imposed for criminal offenses in California, 
except traffic violations and violations of the Fish and 
Game Code. Cities and counties which comply with 
the recruitment and training standards established by 
the Commission may apply for reimbursement for one- 
half of the salary of each peace officer participating 
in approved training, plus one-half of his necessary 
Alloca- 
tions will be proportioned on the basis of monies 
available in the Fund, without financial support from 


living expenses while engaged in training. 


the State’s General Fund or other tax sources. 


Lebanese Commissioner Joins [ACP 





Commissioner General Nasib Aboushakra, left, head 
of the Judiciary Police of Lebanon in Beirut, is pre- 
sented his [ACP membership card by Chief Public 
Safety Advisor Albert E. DuBois, USOM to Lebanon, 
on behalf of [ACP Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike. 


Commissioner General Aboushakra is the Republic 
of Lebanon’s oltficial representative to INTERPOL. 
He expects to visit Washington, D. C., as his govern- 
ment’s delegate to INTERPOL Conference, October 
10 to 15. 
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New Commissioner for Kentucky 


Glenn A. Lovern has been named Commissioner 
of the Kentucky State Department of Public Safety 
by Governor Bert T. Combs. He succeeds Don S. 
Sturgill in the state safety post. James E. Bassett HI 
has been reappointed Deputy Commissioner, a post he 
has held for the past two and a half years. 

Commissioner Lovern resigned as city manager ©} 
Lexington, Ky., to accept the appointment, a position 
he took over in September, 1958. Prior to that he 
served two years as head of the Kentucky Department 
of Welfare. 

The 50-year-old professional public administrator 
has held numerous other governmental positions, in- 
cluding: city commissioner, Owensboro; mayor, Ow- 
ensboro; and city manager of Paducah, Ky., Sidney, 
Ohio, and Covington, Ky. 

A native of Madison, Georgia, Commissioner Lovern 
attended Emory College, the University of Georgia 
and the Lockyears Business College in Evansville, Ind. 

Deputy Commissioner Bassett is a native of Ken- 
tucky, a graduate of Yale University, and previously 
was Director of the Division of Driver Licensing. 





State Safety Commissioner Glenn Lovern, right, 
and Deputy Commissioner James E. Bassett are now 
directing safety in Kentucky. 





Faurot Gets Eastman Dealership 


\ special dealership in professional police photo 
graphic products by Eastman Kodak Company has 
been granted to Faurot, Inc., New York, New York. 

Long a pioneer in research and development of 
identification equipment, Faurot is now in the unique 
position of being able to offer to all law enforcement 
agencies the finest photographic equipment available, 
together with the reputation and know-how of its many 
years of serving police in that field. 

Professional Police Photographic Catalog No. 159 
is now available and may be secured by writing to 
Faurot, Inc., 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Iceland Police Officers at MSU 





Bjarki Eliasson, center above, and Trausti Eyjollfs 
son, right of Reykjavik, Iceland, are discussing a 
point in the reading of plaster-cast footprints with 
Professor Beryl Langford, of the Michigan State Uni 
versity School of Police Administration and Public 


) 


Safety, at a police training course held January I 
February 5 at the University in East Lansing, Mic 
Che Iceland officers participated in the course unde 
the auspices of the [ACP training program. 

included 33 


1 
t 
] 
i} 


Others graduating from the cours¢ 
Michigan recruits, who return to their departments 
well schooled in basic police procedure, covered. by 
160 hours of intensive instruction in 19 areas ol police 


work. 


New Booby Traps for Burglars 


\n improved electronic booby trap for burglars 
developed by American District ‘Telegraph Company, 
specialists in automatic protection services, will soon 
make it even tougher for safecrackers to grab a dis 
honest dollar. 

Based on the capacitance principle, the system oper 
ates when a burglar invades an electromagnetic lield 
surrounding the safe. His body capacitance upsets 
the system’s delicate elecrical balance and, without 
arousing his suspicions, a silent alarm automatically 
results. Unlike other alarms of this type, the im 
proved alarm does not require alternating current; 
hence failure of city power cannot cause an alarm of 
cripple the system. 

Available in principal cities of the United States, 
the system will be installed and operated through 
ADT central stations, which currently supply burglai 
and fire protection services for more than 67,000 com 
mercial, industrial and institutional properties. 
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News 
- Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Know Your People 


\ successful business executive once gave out this 
formula for administrative accomplishment: “If you 
would succeed and stay successful, then know you 
job, know your people, know vourself, know what to 
do about each—then do it.” 


Chis is pretty broad and all-inclusive advice, but 
when you stop to think about it, it serves as a good 
check list for those who aspire to leadership roles in 
any phase of life. The police administrator can use 


it nicely. 


\ good policeman must know his job; his superior 
should know it even better. Being in the police pro- 
fession for years should normally be indicative of the 
acquisition of experience, which is part of knowing 
your job. But experience alone is not enough. Simi- 
lar to medicine and law, the police profession is a con- 
stantly changing one, with new techniques, procedures 
and the advancement of all facets of human learning 


affecting it. 


Yet how many fine police officers there are who 
know the field skills of good policing and still fail as 
administrators! Perhaps men in this category would 
do well to consider the next step in the formula fon 


success—know your people. 


I could never hope to record, nor claim to know, 
the labyrinthine steps leading to this accomplishment. 
For any man to say he fully understands his fellow 
man would be the lie of a braggart and the utterance 
of a fool. But equally certain is the fact that the po- 
lice administrator who does not patiently and_pro- 
digiously work at the task on a daily basis may pay 
the penalty of failure as a successful leader. 


The behavior sciences spell out basic findings which 
can be discovered, learned and practiced with great 
advantage, and much of this knowledge can be ac- 
quired by alert, daily observations of man’s reactions 
While there is no “average” man 
nor any two individuals completely alike, still there 


to given situations. 


certainly are fundamental patterns of conduct fol- 
lowed by most persons under given stimuli. The old 
saying, “Put yourself in the other man’s shoes,” is a 
good working rule for predicting reactions and know- 
ing your people. 


ae) 
That portion of the formula for success which ad 


Most of us think 
we do, but it is a toss-up as to whether we know our- 


vises “Know yourself,” is a toughie. 








selves as we think we should be, or want to be, as com- 
pared with what we really are. I once knew a rather 
disagreeable fellow who seemed to change almost over- 
night into one of the most pleasant, likeable men I 
ever knew. My curiosity led me to the borderline of 
possible rudeness when I asked him one day, “Jim, 
what happened to you? You seem like a totally dif- 


ferent man.” 


He said that he got up one morning feeling so 
miserable, so dissatisfied with himself that he knew he 
had to do something. “I pulled a chair up before 
the dresser mirror and sat there looking at myself,” he 
said, “and I talked it out with myself, pulling no 
I think that was the first time I really 
looked at myself. At least it was the first time I really 
started to understand myself.” He pinpointed all his 
faults and shortcomings and started to work on them. 


punches. 


Knowing what to do about other people and our- 
selves, then doing it, completes our formula for suc- 
We could add here with equal 
emphasis that knowing what not to do is of equal im- 
portance. In this vein there is some good advice I can 
give, and which is especially fitting for the police ad- 
It is captured in a little verse I read 


cess in administration 


ministrator. 


years ago: 


If wisdom’s way you wisely seek, 
Five things obse re with care: 
Of whom 


And how and when and where. 


you spe ak, to whom you speak, 


‘A man of action and 
not words,” is well understood by all. Yet words are 
I do not refer to the physical motion of 


The meaning of the saying, 


actions too 
the tongue and lips, but to the effect of the reception 
of the words spoken on the mind of the receiver. 
This mental action, or reaction, can be as deadly as 
it can be life-giving. 

The police administrator who ignores the admoni- 
tion in the above verse not only is asking for trouble, 
\ few words that should not have 
been spoken, but were; or which should have been 


he is already in it. 


spoken, and were not, can destroy a lifetime ol achieve- 
ment. 


Lastly, knowing what to do about a given situation 
leads us to the great art of compromise. I do not refer 
to the compromise of principles of morality nor hones- 
ty, but to the give and take that must go on here and 
there in the management of any organization. An 
unyielding stand is often warranted, but sometimes it 
provokes unnecessary trouble. 


Comedian Henry Young tells the story of compro- 
mise in maintaining the serenity of his home. His wife 
wanted a fur coat; he wanted a new automobile. “So 
“I brought her the fur 
coat but she has to keep it in the garage.” Well, he’s 
still married—which is one way of saying he still has 


we compromised,” he said, 


his job. 
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NEW 








MEMBERS 








The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
ALASKA 
Juneau—Underwood, Martin B., Commissioner, State 
Department of Public Safety. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—Layton, John B., Inspector, Metro- 
politan Police. 
LEBANON 
Rayak—Hallit, George Assad, Lieutenant, Hq. Lebanese 
Gendarmerie, Lebanese Academy of the Security 
Forces, Identification Division. 
MINNESOTA 
Chisholm—Becker, Charles H., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Winfield—Miller, Albert, 
Township Police. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh—Williams, C. Raymond, Major, North Carolina 
State Highway Patrol. 
OHIO 
Columbus—Hegele, 
Highway Patrol. 
—Strayer, Carl F., Captain, Ohio State Highway Patrol. 
Youngstown—Venorsky, Peter S., Chief of Police. 
PERU 
Lima—Quesada, Serafin, Capitan, Cuerpo de Investiga- 
cion, Vigilancia e Identificacion. 
WISCONSIN 
Oconomowoc—Nieman, Clarence, Chief of Police. 
—Radke, Harold E., Captain, Department of Police. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Chief of Police, Winfield 


Martin G., Captain, Ohio State 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City—Hamilton, Gordon H., President, Gordon 
Hamilton Contracting Co., Inc. 
—Massman, Henry J., Jr., President, Massman Con- 
struction Company. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


‘ALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Williams, Raymond E., Assistant Secur- 
ity Manager, Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 

GREECE 

Athens—Anargyrou, Demetrios, Lieutenant, Greek Roy- 
al Gendarmerie. 

—Katsimbaros, Soterios A., Inspector, Criminal Inves- 
tigation Department, Athens City Police. 

—Papachristou, Ioannis, Inspector, Athens City Police. 

—Patsouris, Christos G., City Police Inspector, Hellenic 
City Police. 

—Psarris, Panayiotis, Lieutenant, Greek Royal Gen- 
darmerie. 

—Sotiropoulos, Constantine H., Lieutenant, Greek Royal 
Gendarmere. 


~ 
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MICHIGAN 
East Lansing—Chapman, Samuel G., Assistant Profes- 
sor, School of Police Administration, Michigan State 
University. 
THAILAND 
Bangkok—Chandaragga, Phayom, Major, Central Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Thai National Police. 
—Chantanasevi, Satcha, Major, Security Division, Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation, Thai National Police. 
—Ranong, Suphorn Na, Major, Security Division, Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation, Thai National Police. 


CORRECTION 
FLORIDA 


Lauderdale By the Sea—Sheehy, L. M., Chief of Police. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Administrative—Investigative—Juvenile 20 years 
of experience, Great Falls, Mont., Police Department 
patrol, traffic, detective BCI, in charge juvenile bu- 
reau, chairman of Committee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency in State of Montana. Five years in in- 
dustrial security, including Chief of Security in Green- 
land. Graduate of many police schools and other spe- 
cial courses, including diplomatic relations. Age, 48; 
6’, 195 lbs. Deane C. Bailey, P. O. Box 9172, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Chief—Investigator—Phychologist. Presently and 
for past three years chief in small midwestern city. 
15 years experience as investigator (private and Fed 
eral), police patrolman, plainclothesman, identifica- 
tion officer and lie detector operator (have own equip 
ment). B.S. degree and academic work completed for 
M. A. in psychology. Age 55, health excellent, mar- 
ried, three children. Excellent references. Write P. 
O. 41, IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Young officer wishes to follow po 
Is com- 


Identification. 
lice career; now employed in sheriff's office. 
pleting schooling through Institute of Applied Science, 
and has had MP and CI armed services training. Ag¢ 
21, 5’ 814”, 155 Ibs. Write P. O. 42, IACP Headquar- 
ters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Louisiana Enforcement Institute 


The University of Louisiana has announced that 
the Second Annual Enforcement Institute of 
Louisiana will be held at the University in Baton 
Rouge, August 9 and 10. The Institute is sponsored 
by the General Extension Division and University Col- 
lege of the University, in cooperation with all law en- 
forcement agencies in the state. 


Law 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Provincial 
New Or- 


Apr. 3-5—Southern Region, IACP State and 
Section, annual meeting, Jung Hotel, 
leans, La. 

Apr. 11-13—Seventh Annual Western Safety Congress and 
Exhibits, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sponsored by Greater Los Angeles Chapter of the 
National Safety Council. (Exhibit information 
from: J. M. Kaplin, Manager, 3388 West 88th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.) 

Apr. 24-26—North Central Region, IACP State and Pro- 


vincial Section, Hotel President, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
May 6-7—Florida Chiefs of Police Association, annual 


convention, Hotel Fort Harrison, Clearwater, Fla. 

May 15-17—North Atlantic Region, [ACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section, Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn. 

Jun. 4-6—Mountain Pacific Region, IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section, Spokane, Wash. 

Jun. 15-18—Public Personnel Association Eastern Region- 
al Conference, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Special sessions for Police Department represen- 
tatives on June 16. Details from Ralph P. Shaw, 
Jr., New Jersey Civil Service Commission, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Jul. 10-12—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, annual 
meeting, Wagon Wheel, Rockton, III. 


Jul. 25-28—International Association for Identification, 
annual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, Tex. 

\{ug. 3-6—Associated Police Communications Officers, na- 
tional conference, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 
land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 


Aug 11-13—Annual Retraining Conference, Southern Po- 
lice Institute Alumni, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 8, Ky. 

Aug. 29-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 53rd 
Annual Conference, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Secretary, Chief R. J. Exner, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.) 

19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
annual conference, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 


Sep. 


Oct. 1-6-—67th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
OF POLICE, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
Oct. 11-12—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Russell Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. 








POSITIONS OPEN 























Albert Lea, Minn. 
20-man 


CHIEF OF POLICE. 
$6,000-8S8 000. 


Salary range, 
Outstanding, 
experienced police administrator with good training 
background desired for this community of 19,000. Sub- 


Department. 


mit complete resume in letter form, giving training, 
education, experience and personal qualifications to 
Mr Barkley G. Omans, City Manager, City of Albert 


Lea, Albert Lea, Minn. 


SECURITY POSTS The Eastern Territory of Sears 
Roebuck and Co. needs applicants for the positions 
of Security Manager and Security Manager Trainee. 
Ihese positions encompass the supervision of the se- 
curity of large Sears’ units located in the northeastern 
states. 

The jobs involve (1) the prevention, apprehension 
and prosecution of shoplifters and employe thieves; 
(2) the prevention, investigation and adjustment of 
employe and customer accidents; (3) the prevention, 
investigation and prosecution of bad check passers, 
and (4) other investigational duties as may be as- 
signed. 

Applicants should be between 25 and 40 years of 
age, in good physical condition, and should have some 
experience or education along the lines of criminal 
College graduates are preferred, es- 
Applicants will 
be required to submit to a series of phychological 


investigations. 
pecially those with police majors. 


tests. 

Interested applicants may write to C. Gordon Smith, 
Security Manager, Department 766E, Sears Roebuck 
and Co., P. O. Box 6742, Philadelphia $2, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


CHIEI 
ment of Hospitals 
Civil Service 
Personnel Office, 


SECURITY OFFICER. New York City Depart- 
Salary Range: $7450 to $9250. 
Contact: Miss Margaret Burke, 
New York City Department of Hos- 
pitals, 125 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. (Tel. 
Worth 4-3800, Extension 291). 


Status. 


NOISE ABATEMENT proceeds apace in Tokyo, Japan. 
The Metropolitan Police recently placed restrictions 
Abuse in use 
of auto horns was held to be not only a public nuis- 


on use of horns and loud exhausters. 


(Irvin Shulsinger, Secretary, 130 West 42nd ance, but resulted in traffic disorder as well.—Tokyo 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) Munic ipal News. 
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¢ TRAINING 


CALENDAR 








\ 


(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Apr. 4—Five-day, 40-hour course in Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training for officers and special 
agents of the nation’s railroads. B&O R.R. Po- 
lice Department Pistol Range, Baltimore, Md. 

Apr. 11—(to May 6), Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Apr. 18—(to Apr. 29) Police Training Course, Subject to 

be Announced, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Apr. 18—(te May 6) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 25—Five-day, 40-hour course, Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, Union 
Station, Washington Terminal, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 25—Five-day, 16th Annual International Arson In- 
vestigator’s Seminar, Public Safety Institute, 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind. 

27—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Liberty, N. Y. 

May 2—Five-day, Seventh Annual Southwestern Homi- 
cide Investigation Seminar, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

May 2—Five-day, Seventh Annual Southwestern Homicide 
Investigation Seminar, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
North Campus, Norman, Okla. 

May 3—Three-day, Armed Forces Forensic Sciences Sym- 
posium, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D. C. 

9—Five-day, Advanced Police Juvenile Training 
Course, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

May 9—(to May 27) Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 

ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIL. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 12—Two-day Institute, Alcohol Intoxication and In- 
fluence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
0. (Oliver Schroeder, Jr., Director, Law-Medicine 
Center, WRU, 2145 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland 6, 


Ohio) 

May 15—Closing Date for Submission of Applications 
for the 1960-61 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

May 19—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
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May 23—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jul. 


Jul. 


Jul. 


Jul. 


Aug. 9—Two-day, Second Annual Law 


gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. | 
6—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. ' 
6—(to June 10), Motor Fleet Supervision, North- 
western University ‘Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 
6—(to June 17), Traffic Law Enforcement, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 
9—Two-day, Seminar for Chiefs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ‘Traflic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
20—Six-day, Seventh Annual Science in Law En- 
forcement Institute, Law-Medicine Center, Wes- 
tern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
23—Two-day, Northwestern Region 
Training Conference for Graduates of 
Training Their Chiefs, 
mm 
10—Sixth Annual Seminar of the International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators (to Jul. 
15), University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. { 
11—-Five-day, Mountain Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. { 


In-Service 
TPA 


Program and Victoria, 


18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 


of Maryland, College Park, Md. ’ 


18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 


examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Enforcement In- 
stitute, General Extension and University College 
of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. 


Sept. 12—(to Dec. 2) Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 


University of Louisville, Louiville 8, Ky. } 


Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 


ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 


Sept. 12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 


to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


APRIL, 1960 


Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

15—1960-61 Traffic Police Administration Train- ? 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, [Il. 

3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- | 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 


Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 
10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Il. ! 
24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. } 
28—(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
28—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- | 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
a Bs te 
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SAFETY 
IS FOR 
OFFICERS TOO 


Public safety is your chief concern. Don’t throw away your own life “shooting it out” 
with barricaded criminals. Tear gas will bring them out que kly and without blood- 
shed. The Federal No. 230 Flite- Rite projectile, with its stabilizing fins and balanced 
design will penetrate windows and door panels to put a LOT of tear gas exactly where 
you want it. The Federal No. 201-Z gas gun with its accurately calibrated peep sights 
for 50, 75, and 100 yards, will help you do the job well—and from a safe position. 


These are the Federal No. 201-Z gas gun 
and the Federal No. 230 Flite-Rite pro- 
jectile (shown with fins extended) — the 
world’s most efficient combination for 





driving out barricaded criminals, 


Federal also makes a whole arsenal of other night illumination. All projectiles can be pur- 
projectiles and shells which fire from this gun chased loaded with tear gas, sickening gas or 
—projectiles for long range riot control, blast smoke. These devices can make your job a lot 
type shells for use at close quarters, practice easier. We’ll be glad to tell you more about 
shells for training, and parachute flares for them. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








HANDSOME 


MINIATURE | | Gj H] 


SIZE — AS A 


FEATHER 


BLACKINTON’S exc.usive 


LIGHTWEIGHT BADGE 


Designed for today’s “Space Age”. Hi-Light badges are 
two-thirds lighter than regular badges. A new concept of lightweight 
badge construction featuring exclusive Hi-Light metal 
combined with all the recognized top quality, outstanding appearance and 
serviceability of famous BLACKINTON badges. 
Summer or year-round, more and more people are discovering 
that Hi-Light is the last word in comfort and good looks. 
Available in brilliant polished nickel, long lasting rhodium or 
rich lustrous gold plate from your equipment supplier 
or uniform manufacturer. 


BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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CANADIAN BADGES 
Exclusive Canadian Designed Badges NOW AVAILABLE Throughout Canada 


SEE YOUR 


SILVER LINE FIRE EQPT. LTD. H. Y. MARANDA Reg'd. Enr'g. WILSON & COUSINS CO., LTD. 
720 Alexander Street 1382 Craig, E. 240 Birmingham Street 
« Vancouver 4, B.C. Montreal 24, P.Q. Toronto, Ontario 


BLACKINTON ... YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 


BLACKINTON DEALER 


Distributors ° 
. 
. 














